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The Week. 
VENERAL HANCOCK has written the letter which now seems to be 


] expected from every Democratic candidate for the Presidency, de- 


1880. 


nouncing “ rebel claims,” or claims in the interest of persons who were in | 
rebellion, and declaring that “ the Government can never pay a debt, pen- 
f 


sion, or rewarG of 


any sort for waging war upon its own existence,” and 


rat he would not, if elected, either “ approve or encourage " any such pay- 
thath f g 


pay 
ment. Inregard to“ Union war claims,” he pronounces them “ lasting and 
sacred,” but adds that, as the war closed more than fifteen years ago, | 
he thinks claims of this kind are becoming stale, are now mostly in the 


jands of brokers or persons other than the original sufferers, and ought 


to be barred; or, if entertained, subjected to “the strictest scrutiny.” 


He also declares that to suppose that “rebel claims can in any degree 
be countenanced is an imputation of disloyalty” against the Democrats. | 
The effect of this seems to be somewhat severe on the Republicans. 
The 7¢mes is so far affected by it as to call the letter “frank and ex- 
plicit” ; and one which “every intelligent citizen, whatever his politics, 
will rejoice to receive,” and says “ the country can now devote its atten- 
tion to other and graver issues.” The 7yrzéusze, however, is not dis- 
posed to be as w isteful and improvident as the 7zmes, and declares that 
the general's letter is “flippant,” that the claims exist and are before 
Congress to the amount of $300,000,009, aid that if there is no danger 


of their being passed, “ why does General Hancock promise to veto 





them” ? 


As we once heard an eminent Republican remark sorrowfull 


| 

| 

“There seems to be a great deal of lying about these rebel claims.” | 
" ' 


The truth about them is, we believe, that great numbers of men in the 


South who lost property in the war, or say they did, and are short of 
money, get their member of Congress to present their claims in the shape 
of little bills. These bills are, thereupon, referred to a committee, and in 
Vhile 
here they are no nearer payment than if they had never been preferred (no | 


the hands of the committee they lie with much similar rubbish. 


nearer than the division of large English estates among the large Ameri- | 
can families who so often expect them), because there is a statute which 
positively forbids the payment of any claim to any person who cannot 
prove his loyalty. The contention of the Republicans is that if the 
Democrats get into power they will repeal this statute, and promptly 
add three hundred millions to the national debt for the benefit of a 
comparatively small body of persons at the South. 
now says that if they do he will veto their action. 


General Hancock | 
Vhen the election | 
is over we shall probably hear no more about the matter for another 

four years, but we have little doubt the claims will figure in the Presi- | 
dential canvass until the end of the century. The whole “rebel-claims” | 
argument is based on the theory that, if the claims are admitted, it is only 
the Republicans who will have to pay them, and that the Democrats will | 
not be taxed for them ; but this will hardly hold water. Democrats dislike 
taxation for other people’s benefit as much as Republicans. We think 
ourselves that a bill providing that every Democrat, North and South, 
should receive ten dollars and a barrel of flour at every Federal election, 
would have a much better chance of passing than a bill giving an enor- 
mous sum to the comparatively few “ ex-rebels’ 


" who can prove the loss 
of property in the slave States from the operations of the Union armies. 


The story is a nice little thing to have on hand, but it does not bear 
critical examination. 


A very singular meeting took place at Chickering Hall on Friday 
evening. It was called by such “Independent Republicans” as Mr. 
Leonard Jerome and Mr. J. W. Forney for the purpose of expressing their 
enthusiasm for the Democratic ticket. It was composed, the Herald 
Says, of “fully two thousand persons, several hundred of whom were 
ladies of stylish and intelligent appearance,” and, in fact, “ appeared to 
bz a gathering of Republicans.” The Z¢mes Says, on the other hand, ' 


Nation. 


that it was “a motley crowd,” five-sixths of whom were Tammany and 
anti-Tammany Democrats 
Committee rooms, and most of whom, if not all, were unable to read, and 


therefore could net tell what was in a printed address which was Cis- 


tributed among them. In respectability, too, the crowd w: ccording 
to the 7vmes, “ rather below than above the average Democratic ward- 
meeting.” The //era/d says that Mr. Jerome delivered “a brief, off 
hand but most effective speech,” which “was frequently punctuated 


with applause.” This same speech, the 7¥ies says, was of “ the cha- 


racteristic kind”: “he dropped his voice ina q r way. and seemed 
somehow a good deal flu 1, thoug it \ { } y coul 
out.” An address to the public was then read which, the ld says, 
was “a long and forcible arraignment of the Kep can party,” but 
which the 77s calls “a rambling and disjointed address Colonel! 
Fornev then followed, and, the Jlerald Ws, Was received “ with much 
applause "+. the Zzmes savs he had a spee ready on printed slip 


but betrayed the reporters by making a very different one. The Colo- 


nel announced his return to the Democratic party after twenty-two years 


absence. Whether the meeting was a success or a failure, it will thus 
be seen, is only known to those who attended it. Vhe 7>7/wne says it 


was composed of Democrats drawn thither by curiosity or sent by thei 
le aders. 
The most remarkable speech of the week has been Senator Bay- 


ard’s in New York on Thursday, and the most effective portion of it 





Was an attempt to show that the Republi p Was not entitled to 
the credit of resumption. The his of re 1 Is ewhat 
confused narrative, in which neither part pears perfectly credit- 
able light. Mr. Bayard had no difhculty in making a bad exhibit of the 
Republican attitude towards the legal-tendcr notes up to 1875, by 
merely showing that nothing was done by th ity in power up to that 
date to bring resumption about; that, on t forbad - 
tary MeCullo to prepare for resumption by « I that Secre- 
tary Boutwell used the surplus funds of ( t not in redeem- 
ing greenbacks, but in buying up bonds not due; and that a bill ac- 
tually passed both Houses, the Republicans being in a majority in both, 
providing for the inflation of the currency up to $400,000,000— such Re- 
publican chiefs as Morton, Ferry, Logan, and Howe supporting it vigo- 
rously ; that when President Grant vetoed this, a compromise, providing 
for the reissue of $28,000,000 cancelk d greendag ks, was passer with Mr. 
Sherman’s support. All this is true, but it does not prove, neverthe- 
less, that the Republicans are not after all entitled to the credit of pass- 
ing and executing the subsequent law of 1875. It was agreed on inthe 
Republican caucus and introduced by Mr. Sherman, and ali Mr. Bay- 


rling measure,” capable of 





two constructions, and that when he asked Mr. Sherman to amend the 


act so as to provide for the destruction of the redeemed greenbacks he 


This woul uctive criticism if the act had 


refused. 


not been executed, in spite ef much opposition, by the persons who in- 


troduced it. What Mr. Sherman intended by the act is fixed by what 


he has done under the act, according to all rules of construction, lega! 


or moral, Saying, as Mr. Bayard went on to say, that resumption was 


really effected by the abundance of American harvests and the scanti- 
s hke 


the ocean the success of the voyage is due to the wind and not to the 


ness of those of Europ saying that when a sailing ship crosses 


captain. 


Mr. Bavard’s attack drew an answer from Mr. Sherman. 


He al- 
leges that Mr. Bayard voted against the bill for strengthening the 
public credit by declaring the United States notes payable in coin, and 
that he did not vote (this Mr. Bayard acknowledges) for the Resumption 
Act. But this is all he is able to say against Mr. Bayard’s share in the 
financial legislation, and it is fairly set off by the fact that Mr. Sherman 
But the rest of 
Mr. Sherman's retort was very effective, and really goes to the root of 


himself opposed the payment of the bonds in coin. 


the whole matter of the comparative claims of the two parties on the 


confidence of the country in financial matters. The truth is that, what- 
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hardest ; and it would e been pertinent to explain the vitality of the 
Greenback organization in Maine, unless that State is debarred from 
the “general prosperity.” One orator, we observe, has accounted for 
the strength of the Fusion vote by alleging a want of water in Maine; 
ind if the present drought should last until the middle of November, 


we do not know why it should not go hard with Mr. Blaine’s law of 


Che “campaign stories” are few in number and poor in quality, 
but Mr. S. S. Cox and some other Democratic politicians are accused 
d or attempting to send through the mail whole bagfuls of 
franked envelopes to be used in the transmission of Democratic docu- 
ments. Mr. Cox denies he has had anything to do with the matter, but 
it this late date in the canvass we cannot accept his denial. A carrier 


i 
1] rT lA’ | } ’ 6 ne L’ P 
pig on labell d Garheld has sO Dt ena Hancock piget 


ninarace 


from the West to the Eastern coast, which is a very remarkable “ straw.” 


. 1 ’ ‘ ] 1 I . T + 5 - 
Phe “ Cuclux clan” is reported also to be revived in North Carolina, 
h the spelling slightly changed, and will probably ravage that State 


up to November. In Indiana both parties are very enthusiastic, and 
will both carry the State, the Democrats by 15,000 and the Republicans 
by 8,000 majority. There is also a story that Mr. Jewell is to be de- 
posed from the chairmanship of the Republican Committee and Mr. T. 
H. Platt substituted for him, a iter stories that this is an invention 


qa coul 


of the enemy I excitement, however, is increasing in every direc- 
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ation. 
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teed in exchan re for Greenback votes for the Democratic State ti 
fell through, partly through the protests of hard-money Democrats 
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electing a Congressman. General Weaver is to stump the Stat 


hostility to fusion in any degree is great. In his latest utterance 
to Frank Hughes, of Pennsylvania, who favors coalition with D 
rit | : we f , 
( 1@ expres Sa desire tor an o n, straignt heht y ct 
] mo tie ind R p KK nv ings of tne money-pow er,’ nd 

} » ¢ vice between them 


On the roth inst. the 77yzes, in a special despatch from W 
ton, gave an illustration of the bitterness of the contest in Geor 


veen the ierents of Colquitt and Norwood. According t 


respondent, U.S. Marshal Fitzsimmons, a Democrat, was op 
ing sides in the canvass wit Norwood, and this circumstances 


offended his bondsmen, who desired Colquitt’s election, that they 





him notice of withdrawal, and obliged him to make a new bond 
“ ! . c » | | o rhs } o * be ~ 
Norwood men for his backers. [his done he returned to Geor; 
continue his electioneering, and showed his earnestness by at one 
rging all his Coiquitt subordinates who had been recommend 
s former Chis was a nice picture of intolerance ; 
unday las had another Washineton despatch, ¢ 
+t the first was } - teme mut in circulation by | 
it the first was ed on statements pu n circulation py ! 


mons and his friends, whereas the truth of the case was that fi 


complaints had been brought against Fitzsimmons by internal-r 
} 


4 . ‘ , » = ‘ ° 4 ] 
officers in Georgia ind others, which must ultimately lead to 


moval from office, and perl ips indiclinent tor malieasance. His | 


I 
} : fra I] + 1 , ‘ . 
men, he ing this, naturally toOK alarm, aid hence tne necess 
} ' ‘ 1) ricl th +} lict 7 ~} 
ing a new bond. We must add that the list of charges is 


damaging one, and involves gross fraud and oppression. 
lhis little history has several morals. In the first place, it stand 

a warning to partisan editors and their correspondents. In the n 
will serve to show our Florida correspondent, Mr. Hilton, how « 
was for the North to be deceived as to the real behavior of the Re 
ing Boards, and generally as to what went on in the South during 
construction. Further, it ought to convince him that the “ clean swe 
he desires will not beas clean as he fondly imagines. Fitzsimmons, 
have said, is a Democrat, and was such when nominated by Presi 
Hayes. Hisconfirmation was stoutly opposed in the Senate by Senat 
Gordon, and defended by Alexander Stephens and Ben Hill. His 
cessor, nominated by Hancock, could hardly find more respectable s 
port and might encounter as formidable resistance in his own St 
but, once confirmed, not only would his integrity have no more 

tee than Fitzsimmons’s, it would actually have less, and the peop! 
his district have fewer safeguards against plunder and outrage, for 
would lack the restraint of an Administration differing from him 
politics, and therefore not afraid of scandal in letting his malfeas 


1 
i 


he present Administr 


transpire. Finally, disgraceful as it is to t 
that it allows Fitzsimmons, either innocent or guilty, to interfere | 
State election, does anybody suppose his successor would keep out 
1 
ence of one or other of two Georgia factions at Washington ? 


NJ 5 tion. 
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politics, especially if his appointment depended on the superior in‘! 
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‘Lhe 


sion lately spo 1 DNub- 
x h no doubt h 
nl u hecoml i 
| factor in the country i uilcre I Sani Lil { 
r dav in San Francisco, when addressing the Associated Veterans 


the Mexican War who were cel Drating the anniversary of the tak- 


of the City of Mexico, and never, certainly, was it more in place. 


But the general went on to find a justification for all our wars, from the 


Revolution down, and when he came to the Mexican War he evaded 


discussion of it by saying that “the matter was discussed in the 
and, having 


um of the nation,” been decided on there, all the army 


had to do was to obey. But a dim perception that the duty of an 


rmy and the justice of a war which, as a“ posse comitatus,” it is 
d upon to execute are two different things, made him presently as- 


it “the war with Mexico was not ordained by the Congress of 


‘ 


it was ordained by Him who rules our earth.” The “de- 


f the Almighty,” or, as it used to be called, “manifest destiny,” 
demanded an expansion of our territory, and the same high authorit 
t once indicated the means and sanctified them. This would be all 
very well if, pending the discussions in the forum of the nation, some one 
were authorized to say what the Creator had ordained; but, in default 
of this, it would seem as if the arguments urged against an unjust war 
before its inception could not be vitiated by the 

at the best 
one when waged without pro- 


vocation and for an immoral purpose on a weak and distracted people. 


acquirement, say, of a 
“ scientific frontier,” and as if war, being 


General Sherman’s words, became doubly 


“a cruelty,” to ust 


Usually before a Presidential election efforts are made by the ad- 


herents in Wall Street of each political party to create the impression 
! ! : | 
that the success of the opposite party will be detrimental to the public 


credit and to business interests. The reasoning of the partisans of 
] 


General Garfield now is that the high degree of prosperous activity in 
of business, and the high public 
United States 
wise management of the public finances, and tl 
J 


everv branch credit as expressed in the 


et price of bonds, are in large measure due to 
iat the election of Gen- 
lancock, with the accession to full power of the unsound party 
of him, would paralyze business and prostrate the public credit. 
ke a general denial, but in a de- 
Thus far in the Wall Street contest 


Maine election 


he advocates of General Hancock mal 
fensive and almost timid manner. 
tlic Republic ins have had the advant Ive, Before the 


United Stat $4 per cents were s lling at 110% to 110! During the v eek 
they have fallen to 1081 to 1082; but since General Hancock's letter re- 
pecting war claims the price has recovered to 10g}. 


i 


' Speculation at 
the Stock Exchange in railroad securities has, to some extent, sym- 
pathized with the changes in United States bonds, although operations 
seem to be governed more by the inclination to do nothing important 
until the i 
Current trade in every department of business is very large, and there 


issue of the Presidential election is clearer than it now is. 


is a notable absence of speculation anywhere. The surplus revenues 


of the Treasury still warrant purchases of $2,500,000 bonds each week 
S scale, more 
The 
ling, but the 
loan market continues remarkably favorable for borrowers, who get all 


for the sinking fund ; and gold imports continue on a lar 
than $4,000,000 foreign gold having arrived in the 





surplus reserve of the New York banks is slowly dwit 
they want at 2 to 3 per cent. “on call,” 3 to 4} per cent. “on time” 
with collaterals, and at 44 to 5} per cent. on good mercantile paper. The 
price of silver bullion remains steady at about 52}¢. to 52}. per ounce 
in London, and at the close of the week the “buzzard dollar” was worth 
about 87% cents. The Treasury is now making great efforts to force 
these dollars into circulation ; and the scarcity, compared with the de. 
mand, of note currency, makes the work easier than it has 
silver was remonetized as a full legal tender. . 


We have commented elsewhere on some aspects of the situation at 
Dulcigno. It seems to grow more complicated e\ ery day. According 
to the latest news the Sultan has thrown aside all restraints, and has 
taken an attitude of open defiance to the Powers, and with’such violence 
as to forbid the offer of any advice in a contrary direction by his own 
ministers. This seems to suggest an attack of insanity such as overe 


eg, | = 


N ation. 


} 





s last two ] ( t 
( Stanti 1 Hi f t 
st : 

rt Greek ! P 
M r is th co tc \ ‘ 
ration of war ag Turk ind { tl . 
nd a well-appointed field battery, this | disce I M - 
grins, and they have informed the British admiral t} t ( 
move without reinforcements I Alb Ss oc y t 
above the town behind five lines of entrenchments, and, with the 
aid of the Turks, can make a desperate resistance, unless the guns 
of the fleet can fully reach then The naval commanders 1 \ 
be ina quandary. They have no instructions, apparently, to land trooy 
ind perhaps none to land except a handful of 1 s. Mor er, t 
problem before them has assumed dimensions for which their instrue- 
tions cannot have provided, being neither more 1 less than war w 
Turkey. For this the British Minist: n be ( Che 

mme in the East has al gb the 


Liberal progt 
’ 





that Turkey would not venture to disobey t com ; ( 
Europe, but this made no allowance for the contingency of the Sultar 
insanity, which actually seems to have occurred. Some ly now w 
have to be found willing to chastise him on land. ‘I ly Power 
Which is always willing to undertake this Rus t 
will hafdly be willing to let Russia do it again. Anyhow, the final « 
solution of the Ottoman Empire seems to have become 
months rather than of years. 

1e French Ministerial crisis has ended in the form f 
Ministry under the presidency of Jules Ferry t of t f 
«* Article 7” against the religious order Phe y ot ( 

‘ \{ | PF ys t. 


Cabinet which excites much attention is that of 1 


Hilaire to the Foreig 





M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire is an old man, and has never held ofiice be- 


fore. He has been a journalist and a professorin the College de France, 
and is well known as the auth or of t | works; he 
was at one time secret »M. TI a s to ins ‘ i- 
dence among Republicans of all shades of opinion, and has issued a 
circular to the French agents abroad assuring foreign Powers t the 
policy of the Government, as regards its foreign relations, has under- 
gone no change. But it is quite evident that in Paris the new Ministry 
is regarded as more or less of a stop-gap, and that it will only last as 
long as Gambetta chooses. There appears to be no change in the atti- 
tude of the Government towa1r t! Easter QO ti 5 es 
from Dulcigno state that the French admiral is to contine himself to 
moral support in case hostilities are opened by the vess¢ ft other 


Affairs in Ireland seem to grow wors 


Mountmorris, has been murdere« i very brutally, and presumably by 
or at the instigation of his t s, t whom he was on bad terms 
He was just returning from a meeting of magistrates at whi reso- 
lution had been passed asking the Government to resort to coercive 
measures. Other outrages and attempts at assassination are reported 
from other parts of the country. Bad asthe situation is, a much worse 
has been witnessed in Ireland within the memory of men now living; 
but the mischief of it is just now unusually great, inasmuch as it will 


probably 
I 


miscarriage of any land bill the Government may 


It is with 


cause the 





introduce next year, through the effect on English opinion. 
reat difficulty that the id give any 


pl 


VS seizes any piauSi- 


Snoli le clacc } r t ¢ 
E gis miacaie¢ class is evel! got U 


serious attention to Irish grievances, and it alw: 


as : , ‘ , 1 
ble excuse for d smissing the odious subject: a better excuse than 
7 


numerous murders it could hardly have. By the way, Mr. James Red- 
nt of the 


yath, who has been acting as Irish correspond: Trzbune, is over 


} 
there making 


terrible spe eches, and threatenn g all So ‘ts of horrors if 
his views on the land question are not carried out; and, coming from an 


We 
paper 


.< +h . f ae > - +} on 
American, they are, of course, more than 





would suggest, therefore, in the interest of humanity 


rege 
should recall him and set him to work on those old sinners of our own, 


the Democrats and the ex-rebels 
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FINANCE IN THE CANVASS 
\ 5 ’ ‘ ¢ qu t! t ikness of the stock 
‘ \ t ' railre | rings cl the iivity 
10st evi brat of industry, is due in some degree to 
1 t ! ot tal is to the result of the Presidential 
f ca d Maine « ion [here is nothing the business 
ld hi . ! ind finds valuable as certair ty with regard to 
the future; there is hardly an te of the law, as long as property is 
ch trade cannot adapt itself, and under which active and 
men cannot make money, if they are only sure that it will 
iddenly altered. Whatever be the defects of the present finan- 
il legislation of t country, it is undeniable that a great prosperity 
( . under it, and is likely to continue for a few irs, if no sudden 
( ent change be made init. The business of the country has, in 
other words, adapted itself to the situation created for it by Republican 
levislation ; and the Republican party has, in the present canvass, the 
great advantage of being able to promise that if it remains in power 
this situation will last. [t thus appeals to one of the most powerful of 
the motives by which the business world is governed, when it asks for 
its retention in office. This appeal, too, is very successful even with 


those who dislike the spirit and management of the party, and believe 


that it is keeping itself alive by fanning the embers of civil strife. 


They stick to it for somewhat the same reason that the European 





Powers defend the existence of Turkey; that is, they feel that they 
know the worst about it, and find they can live under this worst with 
cons » comfort, but do not know what would be the worst of any- 
th ng } kK ( | it 

‘things which most concern the business world in the ex- 
istin; on are the national banks, the greenback and silver portion 
of the currency, and the tariff. If the Republican party remains in 


' ; ' ; 
power, the national banks will almost certainly be let alone; if the 
greenbacks are not withdrawn when redeemed no additions will 


made to their vo 


he 


me, and in all probability we shall not be allowed to 





descend to a silver standard without some effort to prevent it. The 
Republicans are, in fact, in a sort of rough way pledged to conserva- 
tive hi nee Ip their traditions. They established the national banks, 
ind therefore are compelled for their own justification to uphold them, 
hey issued the greenbacks as substitutes for gold, and were driven by 
the mere force of their own proclamations into making them as good 

gold, and will probably be compelled by the same force to prevent 


rain becoming worth less than gold. They have caused by the 


tariilf immense investments in manufactures which they dare not sud- 


lenly disturb. In other words, their history gives a certain fixity to 
heir pol The weak point in their system is the silver coinage. 


Chey rushed into this with almost as much recklessness as the Demo- 


erats, because the war had created no traditions or prepossessions 


about silver. If the Confederates had used silver money they would 
probably have opposed the recoinage, just as many Greenbackers op- 
posed redemption‘in gold because gold had basely left the country in 


the hour of our trouble. But the Republican party did not start as a 


party of financial reform, and never became one. Its whole financial 


system was the offspring of military necessity and of a desire to af- 


firm the principle of national unity, and therefore silver had no place 
init. When the great silver idea made its appearance the Republicans 


had for the moment no better defence against the delusion than the 


Democrats. Silver had neither helped nor hindered the putting down 


of the rebellion, and every Republican was at liberty to take his own 


course about it. But it must be said that the mere responsibility of 


} 


financial administration, the prolonged effort to keep the paper cur- 


rency at par with the current money of the civilized world, and to raise 


the public credit and reduce the public debt, not only has made the Re- 


publicans tolerably sane and conservative in financial matters, but has 


em in some sort of intellectual relations with the financiers of 


Kept 


other countries. 


1 
i 
In spite of Mr. Stanley Matthews's question, ‘* What 


se ay 
} 


have we to do with abroad 2” th: party has on the whole k« pt in mind the 
fact that the United States are a great commer ial nation, sell largely 
to other countries and buy from them, are likely to do so more and 


more, and must therefore, in order to avoid loss and confusion, adhere to 


the same monetary standard. There is, consequently, a strong probabi- 
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lity that by the time the double-standard experiment has gone as far with 
us as it has with France, and produced a premium on gold, the Repub- 
licans, if they have a majority in Congress, will make an effort to retreat 


from the false position into which they were hurried by the craze of 
é | 


1877, and recognize the danger of making the United States a recepta- 
cle for the discarded silver of Europe. 

On all these points it is impossible for any candid man to ascertain 
We say 
this without in the least sharing the popular Republican notion that the 
Democrats are a band of evil-disposed persons bent on the ruin of the 
They form fully half the voters of the Union and | 


as much interest as the Republicans in good order and good govern- 


the position of the Democrats, or to describe it beforehand. 


Government. 
ment. Democrats do not live by brigandage or gambling. They are 
farmers, and lawyers, and merchants, and laborers, like their opponents, 
although at the North they have fewer of the great industrial interests of 
the country under their control. But in political matters we have to 
judge them by their politicians, who represent their views in Congress 
and on the stump; and even if we give these politicians credit for the 
utmost honesty of intention, we are bound to say that it is impossible 
to get from their utterance a fair idea of what their financial policy 
would be if in power. Finance is, above all other subjects, a mass of 
To talk finance is to talk details. 
which Democratic politicians seem so unwilling to go into detail as 
All they tell us about their views on the currency is, that the: 
But what is “honest money ”? Butler 


details. But there is nothing about 


finance. 
are in favor of * honest money.” 
considers his leather tokens “ honest money.” Nobody recommends 
any kind of money which he acknowledges to be dishonest. Every 
concocter of a currency scheme, no matter how wild, claims for it the 
merit of honesty. Then, again, when a Democratic politician talks of 
paper redeemable in “ gold avd silver,” what does he mean? Does | 

propose to redeem in gold and silver at the nominal value of these 
market value ? 


metals or at the If a man made a note promising to 


pay a certain amount in horses or asses, who would take it without 
knowing whether each ass was to count as a horse, or if not. how 
Turning to the n- 
tional banks, we find ourselves left in the same state of uncertainty. 


The abolition of the national banks would of itself be a serious, 


many asses would be the equivalent of a horse ? 


and possibly very disturbing, change. 


It seems likely, however, that it 
would be accompanied by the substitution of the legal-tender Govern- 
ment paper for the bank-notes—or, in other words, by the conversion 

the Treasury into a vast bank of issue by a party which is composed 


large part, if not in the larger part, of persons who do not believe that 
Government paper need be redeemable in coin, or that, if it be mace 
redeemable in coin, any coin need be kept on hand for the purpose. 
Now, this opens up distinctly to business men the possibility of an 
enormous paper inflation of the currency, the expulsion of coin from t! 
country, and another commercial crash on a scale which would make 
that of 1873 seem a trifle. We believe we have read with more or less 
care every utterance of prominent Democrats on these grave subjects 
during the past four years, and we have not found in any of them any 
assurance on which a business man would be justified in relying that 


the position of the party on them was such that no great financial dis- 
turbance need be feared from its accession to power. In fact, most of 
the speakers take care to be sufficiently vague in their utterances to 
avoid committing themselves or anybody else on any important point 
But in counting-houses nobody is satisfied with vague utterances. 
Nothing makes business men comfortable but full particulars and care- 
fully prepared estimates, showing the dark as well as the bright side of 
every proposed venture or operation. The Republicans, we grant, at 

not much more explicit in their financial utterances than the Demo- 
crats. The evasions of their leading men about the silver question, 
for instance, are very discreditable; but their past history and their 
own legislation furnish, as we have said, fairly trustworthy grounds 
for anticipation as to what they will do and refrain from doing in the 
future. The Democrats have nothing of the kind to produce, and thei 
platform ought therefore, on the currency question and the tariff, to 
have bristled with specifications which would bind the party. We be- 
lieve it is something new in the history of constitutional government for 
a party in opposition to seek power on financial issues without pro- 
ducing a financial programme, and this the Democrats are doing. Al 
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they really promise about the finances is that when in office they will be 


virtuous in their management of them. That either party should ven- 


ture to go to the country in this way is a striking proof of the disor- 
eanizing and confusing influence of the Southern question in party 
g : 
) ti S 

I 


We do not mean to be unusually disrespectful to the gentlemen who 
work up the various cries which form the ingredients of what is called 


the “Solid South,” such as the rebel-claims cry, the rebel-pensions cry, 
the payment-for-slay es cry, the division-of-Texas-into-five-States cry, 
and so on, when we say that only a very small number of voters con- 
ler these really serious questions. They are the music of the campaign 


and make the halls resound, but few people take them in dead earnest. 


Sit 


Nevertheless, they make the discussion of the really grave questions of 
the canvass difficult. Most stump-orators shirk finance; it is dry and 
full of quagmires, and the committees do not call for it or insist upon 
it, and the public is therefore left to work out its conclusions about it in 
private houses and offices. Within a week, we believe, orders have 
been issued by the Republicans to “scare the business men,” but we 
doubt much whether this operation will be performed with either 
knowledge or discretion. Exorbitant demands will be made en the 
credulity of audiences, and pictures of ruin will be drawn so dread- 
ful that the American imagination will not take hold of them, for the 
American imagination is very optimistic, and grows more so. It is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to fnd an American who swallows the Repub- 
He secretly laughs over them, 


but hopes they will frighten some other man and make him vote the Re- 


lican prophecies about the Democrats. 


publican ticket. 


Hd ie be 


THE TURKISH 


FTXHE news from Turkey, that the Sultan has thrown off the mask 

| and refused point blank to cede Dulcigno peaceably, is the most 
serious Which has come since the break-up of the Constantinople Con- 
ference in 1876. Riza Pasha, who commands at Dulcigno the force 
which was supposed to have been sent down to deliver the place to the 
Montenegrins, has announced to the fleet that he will treat any attack 
on the Albanians who occupy the town as an attack on the Turkish 
forces, and resist it. To this Admiral Seymour, who appears to have 
sone kind of direction of the naval operations, has replied by arranging 
with the Montenegrin commander to begin his operations under cover of 
the guns of the fleet, and by the time this is in the hands of our readers 
fighting will probably have begun if not ended. Dulcigno itself is a 
wretched village, for ages a nest of pirates, and the Albanians will proba- 
bly burn it down before they are driven out ; but it will be hereafter more 
famous than Plevna, as the place in which the final step was taken towards 
the dissolution of the Turkish Empire. Of course the Gladstone Minis- 
try, having entered on the momentous policy of coercing Turkey, cannot 
afford to be foiled or worsted. The Montenegrins, who are probably 
a match for the Albanians even if left to themselves, will not find much 
difficulty in carrying the Albanian positions after they have been shelled 
by the monster guns of the fleet, and once in possession of the 
place they will not be disturbed. The process, which by a conve- 
nient euphemism is called “executing the provisions of the Treaty of 
Berlin,” once begun at Dulcigno will be promptly carried out in Greece 
also by another naval demonstration in the Gulf of Volo, in support 
of the Greek army, now said to number thirty thousand men. This 
force will operate against the Turkish troops within the new line of fron- 
The bulk of the Greek 
troops are, however, raw levies. No matter how good the material 
there has not been time to drill and discipline them, and the supply of 
good officers is said to be scanty. Itistrue they will receive aid, and 
very effective aid, from the large Greek population of which they are 
Seeking to take possession, but even with this a defeat or severe check 
at the hands of the Turkish forces is among the strong probabilities of 
the crisis, and would undoubtedly be followed, as all Turkish successes 
are, by great atrocities. Sucha result would lead to an immediate rising 
in Eastern Rumelia, and probably in Servia and Bulgaria. In fact, the 
whole Balkan peninsula would be enveloped in a few weeks in fire and 
blood, and a general European interference would rapidly and inevitably 
ensue. Austria would have to look after her eastern frontier and se- 
cure her communications with the sea at Salonica, and Russia would 


tier traced by the late supplemental conference. 
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take up her old work of protecting the Christians in the Turkish pro- 
vinces from Mahometan barbarity, while England, at least, would be 


bound to see, first of all, that Greece got what the Treaty of Berlin 
assigned her, and then that nobody got an unfair advantage of her at 
Constantinople, in case “the unspeakable Turk,” as Mr. Carlyle calls 
Furks will now 
be left to take care of themselves, as far as England is concerned, has 
been announced in the most explicit manner in Parliament by Mr. Giad- 


him, found it necessary to retire into Asia. That the 


stone in the first speech he made after his recovery from his late illness ; 
so that any disagreement which may now arise between the Powers will 


not be due to a desire on the part of any one of them to save Turkey 





from her impending fate, but to the ditiiculty of reaching a commen 
inderstanding as to what shall take her place in case she goes t 
The problem has been somewhat complicated since the naval de 
i 
monstrations began by the change in the French Ministry. Gambetta’s 
speech at Cherbourg some weeks ago, with its obscure intimations of a 


revival of the warlike spirit in France, produced a good deal of uneasi- 
ness in Germany, to which the ofiicial press gave full expression. ‘This 
uneasiness has been aggravated by Gambetta’s late triumph over the 
Ministry on the question of executing the decrees against the rel 
orders. 


He is believed, rightly or wrongly, to have driven M. 


consulting him 


cinet from office for the indiscretion of not 


nouncing a policy of greater leniency, and it is supposed, too, that he will 


be driven by the logic of events to take ottice himself before long, and 
become in form, what he is already in reality, the head of the French 


Government. To Germany, however, he represents, more than any 


other man in France, “ unconquerable hate and study of revenge,” an 


this new demonstration of his power in French politics is, ot course, 
well calculated to infuse greater caution into the foreign policy of the 


Empire, and make the management of the Eastern Question an ex- 


ceedingly delicate task. One of the contingencies of this question, and 
the one most feared by all the Western Powers, is a collision of some 
kind with Russia if the necessity of distributing the Turkish estate should 
hose who have 


arise under the pressure of events now pending. Even t 


the strongest contidence in the moderation of Russian aims are weil aware 


that this moderation has been largely due in the past to the feeling that 
the Turkish régime is temporary and will sooner or later give way to 
something permanent, something which will probably last, if not for ages, 
at least until European politics and society shall ha 


entirely new phase. That the Russian people will be sa 

sian influence is not largely felt in the making of this more permanent 

settlement, even if all their aspirations are not gratified by the shape 
; 


i é 
it will take, seems very unlikely. With the overihrow of the Turks, 


therefore, a great increase of the sensitiveness of Austria and Germany 


about Russian interference may conhdently be looked fer. Russia 
will be forced to arm herself against its consequences by alliances, 
and the only ally she can count on with contidence is France, for 


France is the only Power which is meddling in the Eastern Question 








to which it has only a secondary importance—that is, which has an- 
other question on hand to which it would willingly sacrifice its in- 
fluence in the East, and for the solution of which it would willingly use 
any opportunity the Eastern Question may give it. In other words, the 
recovery of Alsace and Lorraine is now the dominant idea of French 
politics, It is this which now makes France peaceful and indus- 
trious, and which leads to the enormous sacrifices she is undergoing: in 
the reorganization of her army. It is, in the opinion of the Republicans 


the one thing needed to consolidate the Republic by giving it what it 
reeds, the prestige of restoring the Old France which the Empire allow- 
ed to be dismembered, and releasing the Government from that posi- 
tion of modesty and self-effacement in the European councils which is 
so galling to French pride, and forms such a mortifying depariure from 
French traditions. 

Germany and Austria will, therefore, in any trouble which may now 
arise out of the Turkish problem, naturally suspect France of pursuing 
very different objects from their own, and should their suspicions be 
confirmed by a rafprockemeni between France and Russia, we should 
probably be threatened more nearly than at any time since 1815 with 
that “ general war in Europe” which the country editor so much dc- 
The position of England has been marked out 
As long as Mr, 


lights to anticipate. 
with the utmost clearness by the present Ministry. 
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is also the owner of a penny weekly newspaper called L/oya’s News, of which | sive ly to any political regime, t .  -e only ris t 
Mr. Blanchard Jerrold is the editor. The editor of the Da ly Chronicle i of ¢ hrist in cl ty, an 1 they thev \ ld pro t by rvil 
Mr. Boyle, and Mr. Hance is the acting manage the chat ee $ ie ; LO gsactistae rm 
. ' wi Pp 1 | ical pas i he hing 
| temporal g ernme Ww I t is t cn Vv I cx 
THE CONGREGATIONS AND THE GOVERNMENT IN FRANCE. | from God. Such are the principles wl e hith i 
PARI ’ Sep iber I nd act > they e I \ L « ' t \ 7e ti | I ( 
"THERE is no vacation for our French Aw/turkampf. Questions of thi- | pom lov ‘l de larati ee t] og OS bs i z lt n% rs ly vi Duce as to the fe \. 
kind, when once raised, never lie dormant. ‘The end of gust 1 ings which animate tl vill t t i \ 1 the works 
the expiration of the term allowed the Jesuits by the March decrees for the | of prayer, instruction, and charity t lca they have dey t I 


closing of their educational establishments. In reality, it was in order t e | This declaration first a] iin a provincial per at Bordeaux. The 














these that the decrees against the non-recognized relig vere pub- | monarchist journals, bef g ! fi ] lin ive inst 
lished ; for the state, with reason, troubled itseif little ab uit h | it, for it negatived t L the tl ( the r, which is the very 
devoted to purely religious offices. Indeed, so long as the Jesuits are n | foundation of their p | doctrir rhe { ical Ultramontane newspa- 
expelled individually from the c y, it is certain they will do exactly the | pers, such as the Univers, the famous journal of Veuillot, have shown greater 
same outside their houses as in them, since the bish« ps are quite disposed to | prudence, while carefully abstaining fi any sign of approbation which 
entrust the most important charges in their dioceses to the Jesuits’ care. | would have given the lie to all their opinions, for they are passionately hostile 
What the Government wished to annihilate was the influence thev a ju \ to the Republic It was, however, necessary for the entire monarchist and 
bringing up and educating our youth. It was reasonal thought that to | Catholic press to end its ¢ sms, Or protestations, when it was proved that 
close their educational establishments in the middle of the scholastic year the document had been framed at Rome. It now remains to be scen in what 
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t t lg ti Papal infal - 
y If ty of t ple, the fundamen- 
tal ] NLT. | ist s rin} h t] 
last tory t ] ] e of the Catl ce Chur Dt 1 1 
of im] it mnt! te W rs of 1 ion and public educa- 
tion are co id. These facts are undeniable, yet the civil power gains 
nothing by pushing the conflict with the Church to the last extremity, espe- 
cially when it 1, as in France, take away all privilege nd su titt 
the common law Ie. 
“ 
Correspondence. 
CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 
To THE Epil or THe NATION 
Sir: The Independent Republican Club of Rhode Island has instructed 
me to express its hearty sympathy with the plan, proposed by one of the cor- 


respondents of the .Vaéior, for the formation of a Publication Society for the 





dis nation of correct and enlightened views in regard to the civil service. 
1 he b pledges itself to the active support of such a scheme, both by work 
and with money. ‘Trusting that the plan will receive the sympathy and sup- 
port of all sincere advocates of a pure and efficient civil service throughout 
the countrv, I remain yours truly, 


TouN R, GLADDIN Secretary. 


POSSIBLE GOOD OF AN AWFUL EXAMPLE, 
fo THE Eprror or THE NATION 
Sir: I suppose there are few Republicans who will admit that the resuit 
in Maine is in any way indicative of that which is likely to follow the general 


election in November. Already I observe that several of the party organs 


> 
attribute this disaster to the tlow of money and whiskey. Doubtless these 
rather potent factors in American politics have not been without their infu- 
ence in the matter, but beyond all! this does not the Maine election go to show 
tnat many of the ignorant and unrefiecting voters who, during and since the 

We all 
know the success of the Democratic party for many years prior to the late war 
| May it not be 


in attracting and holding this element, now greater than ever. 
that the supremacy of the Republican party (now that what may be fairly 


war have acted with the Republican party, have now abandoned it? 


termed an exceptional state of things, a state of things to which it owes its 





existence, has passed away) has come to an end? Is it not likely that antici- 
pations of this have led to the return to the Democratic fold of such wander- 
ing sheep as the Hon, Benjamin F. Butler and Mr, John W. Forney? 

For the cause of civil-service reform, by all odds the most important and 
vital question of the day, though by no means generally so considered, the 
return of the Democratic party to power would doubtless appear to many 
tantamount to an indefinite postponement of the whole matter. It appears 
to me, however, that in this direction, at least, the success of the Democrats 
in November would not be an entirely unmixed evil, from the fact that it 
would afford the younger generation of voters an opportunity to observe the 
practical operation of the spoils system, a spectacle to which, in its entirety, 
we have been treated on only one occasicn since 1860. The moral to be 
drawn therefrom by the young men of the country could hardly fail to be 
salutary. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the amount of anxicty, and I may 
say mental agony, which prevails at this time throughout the entire civil ser- 
vice of the country, in anticipation of the result in November, could hardly be 
exceeded were a considerable portion of the country stricken by a pestilence. 
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such calamities are, hi: Py ily, toa degree preventible ; would that the plague 


which now infests our body politic could be as readily eradicated ! 


W. B. HARRIN 


GARFIELD wersus GARFIELD. 
fo THe Eprror oF THe NaTIon: 
ail hope the suggestion for a Civil-Service Reform Publicatie h So. 


ciety will grow to definite action. The halting progress of this movement 


during the last fifteen years in our Congress and political conventions shows 
that we can expect little from our law-ma 
| 


cers and politicians, unless there j 


When Garfield the Pr: 


sidential candidate flatly contradicts Garfield the statesman, as shown in 


lind them. 





f 


nd exacting public sentiment . 

following extracts, it indicates that there is something wrong. In 1$7- 

General Garfield wrote thus: 

‘*To sum up in a word, the present system invades the independence of 
: 


> a ‘ 
the Executive, and makes him less responsible fer the cnaracter of his 
pointment 
I 


it impairs the efiiciency of the legislator by diverting him from 
rere of duty and involving him in the intrigues of aspirants for 


g 
civil service itself by destroying the 








les the 








off personal inde- 
| hose who are appointed ; it repels from the service those hig] 
i manly qualities which are so necessary to a pure and efficient administra- 
n; and, finally, it debauches the public mind by holding up public « 
the reward of n > party zeal. To reform this service is one of the hig 
ind most imperat duties of statesmanship. Zhis reform cannot be ac- 
( ishe lete divorce between Congress and the Executive i; 





In the letter of acceptance General Garfield writes : 


lo select wisely from our vast population those who are best fitted 
the many offices to be filled requires an acquaintance far beyond the rang: 
oneman. The /xecutive should, therefore, seek and receive the in formati 
and asststance of those whose knowledge of the communities in which the duti 


are lo be performed thus qualifies t to aid in making the wisest choice.” 











That is, Congressmen should have a guiding and controlling influence ia 
appointing the civil officers of their respective Siates and districts. 


The work of reform must begin with the people. The people, to demand 





a change, must be instructed and aroused. They must see the perils. Their 


consciences and sympathies must be enlisted. The need of the hour is in- 


struction and agitation. Your subscribers in this place are united in approval 


1 
i 
of the suggestion made by ** TF. W. H.” They can be counted upon to co- 
operate in sums of one to five dollars and by personal work. 

Respectfully yours, M.S. Duptry. 


CROMWELL, Conn., September 20, 1é20 


rHE LOUISIANA RETURNING BOARD. 
To THE Epiror OF THE NATION: 
Sir: Your strictures on Mr. Sherman's defence of the Louisiana Return- 
ing Board, in the issue 


cover the whole ground. 


of September 15, are to the point, but they do 
The law did provide, as you say, that both polit 
cal parties should be represented on the Board, but it also required that the 
number of members should be five, and that, whenever a vacancy occurr 
through death or resignation, it should be immediately filled by a select 
Vhen James Madison Wells was examined by Mr. Mor- 
rison, chairman of the New Orleans Investigating Committee of 1876, t 
writer, in his capacity of clerk, noted this question and answer : 


made by the rest. 


Mr, Morrison» Why did you not comply with the statute by choosing 
fifth member before proceeding to compile the returns ? 

Wells + Because we could not agree on the person ; we took a vote seve 
times, but two of us always voted for one man, and two for some other man, 
and we could never agree. 


It thus appears that the men who awarded the electoral vote of Louisi- 


ana to Mr. Hayes, did not constitute a legal body with power to act in tl 
premises. But further: even had the Returning Board been lawfully ma 

up, it had no power to reject any returns unless they were accompanied by 
protests from the supervisors. In regard to such as came to them protest 
and in regard to some others, they were authorized to examine witnesses, a! 
Now, the Demo- 
crats offered to prove, and had conclusive evidence to prove, before the Elec- 


count or throw out the vote, according to the testimdny. 


toral Commission that the unprotested returns, as they were sent in by the 
Republican supervisors to New Orleans, gave the State to Tilden by som: 
eight thousand majority—the said evidence consisting, in many instances, o! 
the oaths of the supervisors themselves, who were willing to swear that p1 
tests were attached to their returns after they had left their hands, and were 
false in fact, and more than one declaring that they had been invited to 
New Orleans and offered money if they would add protests to the returns as 
first made. 

These things are of most interest now as matters of history. But history, 
if written correctly, must state that, bad as the election law of Louisiana 
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letter Mr. Tilden woul 
1cere Rey bic s | 
1 President; but some of 
law, or, the re f { 
t |} g it, ‘‘that he was constitutionally declared elected.” From the 
tements just made it follows that Mr. Hayes, resting his claim, as he must, 


un 


the unlawful acts of a body without legal existence, has a title to the 


1 





oface he has held for the last three years which is without foundation, whe- 
ther in law or in fact. J. T. RinccoLp. 
OrFice OF “ THE TELEGRAM," BALTIMORE, Scptember 21, 1££0 
THE DECLINE OF VOCAL MUSK 
» THE Epiror or Tur NATION 
Sir: It is the quality of all just criticism to beget further discu mm, i 


fine distinctions are in themselves gratifying to the mind, 


After readit v 


article on ‘* Vocal and Instrumental Music” in vour 


vet almost invaria- 









i erations, with satisfaction and 


Iv suege tive of new consi 
indeed admiration the 
ber of August 19, I yet feel it to bea pity that so much 








cal criticism, and the influence of the Vadion to boot, should go to persuade 
people that it is best to relinquish vocal music altog r, both in public and 
private, and to confine their efforts to the study and practice and support of 
that which is instrumental. This is the unhesitating conclusion of your cen- 


evthuher « hist wore Goal seakans a ae ; P é 
tributor but very good reasons may be given for dissenting irom 1 
Che art of singing, like the greater arts to which it is allied, has had its 
periods of progress, of glory, and of decline. It may also have its revival. 


We may agree with your contributor when he says that at present the art of 


nging is in its decline—provided that he limits the statement to operatic 


sibs 











‘ I should myself be inclined to fix the period ef the culmination of 
t! h of the art to the days of Pasta, Malibran, Sontag, and that 
unequalled quartette consisting of Grisi, Rubvini, Tamburini, and Lablache, 
ich reigned over the lyric stage from about 1826 to 1850. 
But there still remains the singing of the church, of the concert-room, 


and of society ; and surely it will be granted that ail these are better than 


ever before—better, sweeter, more intelligent, and 
cl ike everything else, has profited by our growing civilization, 
our greater sensibility to poetry and painting and other forms of 


singing is essentially imitative, and our present condition, such as 


more expressive; and 






1 singing, | 
art, yet 
it is, in 


church, home, and concert-room could never have been arrived at without the 









lessons—the unconscious lessons—which Europe and America have been 


Whether these les- 


have lasted long enough, 


taking these last hundred years from the Italian opera. 
Whether they 


Whether, having once heard the utmost calm beauty of which the 


sons are to continue I do not know. 
I doubt. 


human voice is capable; and then the utmost pathos, passion, force, and 
brilliancy which it can ex —subject to that great law of moderation 


pres 
which the Greeks imposed, and which the Italians respected, never to carry 


passion so far as to revolt the sense of beauty—anid then, of late years, hay 





ing heard singers, under the terribie pressure of the modern orchestra, for- 
getting that law and forcing themselves to efforts destructive to voice and 
orded 
} 


decline admitted, it is best to abolish the Italian opera 


ear in order to maintain the supremacy once ac them ; whether, this 


1 } ‘ 
aliogether, need not 


But to abolish the practice of singing a 


be debated at this moment. g 


1 
delight of listening is impossible. Irritated by the fretfulness of Italian 
singers and their outrageous vanity, unable to allow for persons whose 
depends on the success or failure of each night, Wagner seems to have 
wished to stamp out the race; while his followers are animated by a spirit 
towards them which might almost be called sanguinary. If, however, their 
services are in future to be dispensed with, let us at least not be unjust towards 
the past. If your contributor will read the disinterested criticisms of a contem- 
porary on Marchesi and other great singers of the last century (Lord Mount 
Edgecombe, quoted in Hogarth’s ‘ History of the Lyrical Drama’), he will 
learn that it was not reserved for the excellent German artists whom he 
names to be the first to combine dramatic propriety and a faithful rendering 

i 


of the composer’s intention with the gift of song. Nay, more; if he will 


turn to Stendhal’s ‘ Life of Rossini,’ he will find an admirable criticism of 


the famous singer Mlle. Colbran (Rossini’s first wife) in the character of 
Queen Elizabeth, from which it is evident to any one who has seen Madame 
Ristori in that part that the great tragic actress has learnt or adopted much 
from the great lyric actress who preceded her. Few persons now living can 
remember Madame Pasta; but from the accounts we have all heard in our 
youth she must have been an actress of great power. No one has accused 
her, at least, of ‘* strutting like a peacock ” or of ‘‘ gigantic self-conceit.” It 
so happens that New-Yorkers who have chanced to take an interest in the art 
of singing combined with acting had, some years ago, an opportunity of 


> 
forming a very good idea of the acting of Madame Pasta. That artist, after 


her own retirement, showed a generous interest in the fortunes of younger 
aspirants ; and in particular did her utmost to develop the talents of a cer- 
tain Mademoiselle Parodi, who sang in London and in New York for two or 
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( Is hay 1 not, | ever, with hav | for 
those who cared oO prot Dy it. Iler gra l ges s I carnmestne . 
r fine by-play, her utter livion of th dienc Oo 1 in he 
part, showed in what a no 01 she had } I ( det that 
the two greatest tragi t livi ri and Saly th | f 
is rather hasty to assume th l the remaining genius of the Ital ( 
neentrated in Madame Pat 1th to peedy \ ‘ 

C he I s lately been l-re | t M 

Your contributor is 1] | ) i I kp t S 

rhe s, When he gs] it the tr | s { 

ers trained for the Papal Chapel during ’ 

‘ uries, and then says that such tricks ind ed te of t ’ ty 
singers were able to perform such fours & ] t traini 
had been severe and thorough ; but i t that 
they were incapable of refined d ex P x 
pr on, and, abov li, a nobl tvle of decl I « were pre 
cisely the qualities in which they excelled, and which the taste of their day 
required of them, They declaimed long speeches, like those in Addison's 
play of ‘ Cato,” with no other accom wniment thar ‘ l chord from 
the harpsichord ; and the ‘‘ sensuous beauty” of their voices was only equalled 
y the correctness of their elocution. 

The truth is that singers and singing must never be lved without 
taking into account the state of the orchest: In th x h and seven- 
teenth centur instruments were few and tly, and voices were used 
their stead and did their work. Madrigals, sung Ilva Oo! so of \ 
without accompaniment, were of a wonderful intricacy and difficulty Hence 
the need of a long and severe training for the singers who executed them, As 
instruments became more numerous and more various, and singers could rely 
more and more on an accompaniment which pp 1 witl erpon 
them, there arose that succession of great individual singers whose fame has 
been handed down to the present day It ceased to bes sary for them to 
learn counterpoint or elocution ; their sole business was t ecute faultlessly 
that which had been set down for them, Then was the happy period when 
the voices did not suffer from too much orchestra, as at ] : r tox 
tle, as before ; when a sort of truce existed, and the drama, the music-—<« 
sidered as composition—the orchest nd th rtists eacl re n 
their r share of the credit d to nN ! \ wl ‘ ence 
ing with Cimarosa and ‘Il Matrimenio Segre in 1792, took in Mozart 


with ‘*Don Giovanni” and the ‘ Zaubertléte”; Weber, with ‘** Oberon" 














and ** Der Freischiitz""; Beethoven, with Fideho "; Rossini, with ‘*Semi- 
ramide,” ‘* Tan li,” the ** Barbiere,” and ‘**‘ William Tell (183 l 
then declined through dell t Mev c Ve came, one 
fears, toa final end in Faus Leoking back the whol 
series, thinking of t ne e 2 TANALIVE 1 creative 
power contained in these wor t Varice ent employed in their 
production, the exqui of e mus 1 the « loveli- 
ness of the voices wl d the am unt of innocent pleasure 
and deli ate emotion Ww hi h « S d iO successive yene tions, one 
need not envy the puritani or other, which despises Italian opera 
And we may be sure lar form perishes, v ] music, as a 
whole, will not. + its tl smooth and well-trained 
voice ind has more cleme tary beauty, and IS Cay} ble of more intense and 
varied expression, that ) iment’; but when he goes on to say that 
such a voice is scarcely ever to be heard I cannot follow him; ner, if the 
scarcilv existe 1, should we be less likely to take the pleasure he considers so 
reprehensible in the exquisite gift. 

Nor are we likely to burn our musical libraries, ‘‘ Sound an Alarm !”’ is 


} 


so is ‘* Let the bright Seraphim,” and ‘* Lord, remember Da- 

vid,” and and Mozart's 

**Aonus Dei,” and Rossini’s ‘* Inflamma- 
} 


tus,” and—one gets breathless with thinking of the thousand divine composi- 


in print; and $9 
‘* Lift thine Eves,” and ‘* Comfort ye My People, 


and Stradella’s ‘* Pieta Signore, 


tions for the voice which never can die, and for the right interpretation of which 
no voice is too beautiful, no trai 
which no instrument could 


But to 
though we may resign ourselves with a sigh to the present preponderance of 
1 
: 





ning too laborious, and for the rendering of 


sufhice. 

} ° } 1 
point is absur 
i 


People will sing, well or ill ; and 





1e orchestra, and may feel it to be well that a great genius should develop 
lis ideas to the uttermost, even at the sacrifice of a generation of singers, and 
the temporary obscuration of the sense of vocal beauty and excellence, yet we 
know that a reaction must come; that art will not always remain estranged 
from beauty and divorced from joy ; and that a more catholic taste and a 
wider culture, while doing justice to the great development of orchestral and 
dramatic music which has been the glory of our time, will restore to their due 
estimation the writers as well as the performers of genuine vocal music. 


¥. Bee 
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With the v majority of th 5 lants of the Puritans the unbroken 
ligree can be traced no further back than ettlement of Massachusetts 
Bay, and the industry of one or more generations of genealo will be ne- 
ry (among so many identical surnames) to enable every one with certainty 
to fix the line of his ancestry even to the year I. of our New World nobility. 
lo cross the ocean and confirm an English connection has been, n verthe- 
| the darling aim of almost every victim of the genealogic mania, and a 
sad amount of baseless conjecture and of mortifying imposition by pedigree- 
mongers has been the result. Still, the search goes on, honestly and securely 
in the hands of such a man as Colonel Chester, and omchow, whether well 
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s Which are of historical o1 ntific interest Mr. Ki 
itributes a discussion of the ‘* Nullity of the Emancipati 
he ve y concit ively shows that M Lincoln's emanci ti n procl 
no effect of any kind as a war measure, because it assumed 
ritory not in the possession of the Northern army. He thi: 
in view should have been accomplished by a proclama 


rt fassu with the advance of our troops. 


was a moral one, and it 


war cannot be estimated now. 
1 October numbers an account ¢ 
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we may mention the ‘‘ Trial of M 





Democratic Party 


- oor T he 
t show perhaps rather 


—Mr. J. Brander Matthews introduces the October number of the /z/ 
national Review with a paper on Emi 


account rather than acritique, though, considering Augier’s rank and Ameri 
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unfamilia 


tage. Indeed, we should have 


page or two of extracts from Augier’s metrical plays would have served t! 


end acceptably. 


he irt, we 


r ] : ; 
feel like suggesting 


force by the sacrifice of some caprices of composition of which the followi 


sentence is an example: ‘‘ The 7’ird Person is as important to many [rencl 


dramas of thi 
} 


Surratt,” 
r W. T. Harris, 
judged by its History,” 
tl 


than the success with which he overcomes them. 


1e 


] 


been 


‘The Pe rsonality of God,” by Professo 
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glad of 


difficulties with 


century as was the ‘ Third Estate’ 
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n, but belongs to the 
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but he is in no way aided and abetted by M. Augier.” 
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rticle from being valuab! 1 worth tl re I e th eat all; f 
é y on nterested 1 the temporary Fr h drar \ t t . 1 
" ich is de ed ery iv, Wwe i i ( vl } - t ! 
‘*Tohn Cotton in ¢ hu " a = e, long w } j - ! s¢ \ l 
e nts a vie wh may be 1 y I t ‘ 
1 i e of the ¢ New | d 1 for re dist { \ 
t I (; I ] Ie] cs ( 1 temper, tl ] 1 iC ! t Mr l \ W“ 
xpect what |} vs to settle the controver up . V imes to be \ \ ! N t 
M. Le B. Gi I l tells ew ** Lhe story of the 1 I the t ) I \ \ 
eal of ig , and ¢ vy thinks ther but t] | s, “* mutat utan t \ f 
n, ing hi h, it all events, tat t wi ly eB A ** The ew | | 1 ¢ 5 M l 
| ] d tin ought to be some hing m« I t] ist Vv _ 1 thre \“ ri { 
rested, so far as we can gather Carroll D. Wright . ingularly enough, Boston \ | 
( Its Methods and Aims”; Gamaliel Bradford tal ‘OA Bird’seEy a ‘ of the literary mag \ | 
\ of Our Railroad $ ns: A. Talandier, by no means ! l - i I remark 1 ht | ul | tI 
rof Gambetta, writes confidently of ‘* The Political Situation in F1 Mr. Par n, but that nei ers i 
| pape n be commended to readers familiar only W t cl ! \ vill « lude our ext: V ( 
. writing upon French politics, which imes that the R i I of the ed novel -re \ 
ri te il on to-day than it s three rs go, l i i | Cc evel rh I . ol 
return of ld al \ h ra dictator Phe: V - » ol ich “the 1 rity I 
devoted to dential election, with which we may cl ( f of observation wh Would Go Une CX 
| ‘ Life of ¢ field,’ some sent s of whic read I i r ¢X- ti 
“* He [ he candidate] mi t regard, as those who 1 INALC him " —The music of the “Sultan of M \I ( 
vy su t first thi to be thought of, nd ‘* We do not { t ‘ iinitative Phe + e I 
his duty to commit himself after his nomination on either question (civil he performance recently given at the ( x 
e reform and the tariff), or before it presented itself in a practical form | to have felt obliged to adapt themsely , : 
is executive action, should he bee« Pi cael : hese ar entiment { The pl \ eno } 
pted to the confidence of personal conve ion, and have an awl rd 1 in. the h ali f EF) h dr 
g declaime 1 from the house-top. n . ny Ay 
—‘* The Concord School of Philosophy” finds a sympathetic expositor ry for the pury 5 Z 

the Rev. Julius H. Ward, who furnishes the remaining paper of the number. vice cata rket. He goes so fa Beis ; oe 

He thinks that though it has been much celebrated in the daily press it | —" of course, the ] ‘ . 

been somewhat overlooked ‘‘as a movement in American thought and lif | ted to he : wer. Mr. Wi i who \ Che i 

In this sense it has a natural relation to the Transcendental movement of forty ene pan 1 fair bout CcOF, OF . : 

\ ; ago, and it has also significance as ‘‘at least a hint of the direction in | pany who seems to have the slightest twl ; 

which philosophical and religious thought is moving at the present time.” | © , . , ap iacyon calles . ee y 

Upon the Transcendental movement Mr, Ward has many praises to bestow ; | Gesperately = cay pa t t a tof | I 

thinks it acted beneficently on ‘‘a certain provincial narrowness of | every year thet r Gon firgy ra : ht t 7 : 
‘ht’ characteristic of the New England religionists, ‘* traces of which,’ \t 5 I nies, M hare} ‘ l ( 

I s, ‘‘are yet to] een in the rural districts.” ‘The Transcendentalists | , » It ts au y I tot y of race 

‘ ‘ 

* built uy ime basis upon which Buddha built,” and put ‘‘imagination | 6°! = t ; ; ’ . 
od life,” and, though they failed at the time, to their influence must be | theirvulgarity. <Anglo-s . oes - OE t 
tribu new ‘* move t,” which is ‘‘ ly to articulate a distinctly |! 4 ty » \ 

(meri 1 School f Phile phy sha Histori y, howey r, the school star ed ot v rarity W neve ¢ e € i 

in St. I , Where Messrs. Brockmeyer, Harris, and 5S ider ‘*spent many a | not | y what we \ : M I 1] “ 

] e evening OV Piato, Aristotle d the gr Germ before they had cing t rt ot be ; . I ‘ 

thing to y to the world wi it.” Mr. Snider es] ully ‘‘ was soot ut o make U . a ‘ 4 Mr. Dix ’ yis a 

found to have a rare power of iking out testions to their ilts,”” a1 very V reo , \ even i 

they thus nursed into life ‘a Western School of Philosophy.” Before 1 } Some ol > choru : , but ul f t ( nwi Per , too 

‘‘came the demand for utterance,” a periodical was started, then ‘‘the chief | * ar 2 ral ot S| , ther sat y 

philosophic ] minds of the West”’ ought to “join hands with the | t think- | —] W ‘ 1 yu Ss! 1 \ | | 

ing of the East; and out of this desire sprang the Concerd School of Philo- | ‘res t s” of St. Mark’s, V : 1 vt I Gov t was 
sophy.” The school is eminently practical because ‘‘it will hardly do to say induced t 1. at | I Y S n felt 
that the ideal is not in the best sense practical,” or, as Thackeray made the | to be ! 1 ly of cours vy of Italian tra- 
late Lord Lytton express it, ‘‘ The Ideal is the true Real.”” It is also origi- | tions, as well as in t persistence of liLecis uild intent 1 cOom- 
nal, Dr. Jones is notably ‘‘ an original thinker,” for, though he is a Plato- | pleting their scheme of a general ove uling of the facades, and of ceilings, 

t, ‘* Plate has simply furnished the basis of his lectures,” which apply only | pavements wall Accor c] s the f conference | in 


what is immutable in Plato to the purposes of modern society. Of Dr. Har- | London last May, a permanent committee was orga 1 char with the 








- +] : sé : } eh 3 | eh + } * tee ‘ ‘ 1.’ , 4a 
ris the same may be said. He, however, ‘restricted his survey, both in lelicate task of preserving ‘‘ the genuine charactet St. Mark's,” in ‘‘sympa- 
speculative and historical philosophy, to the points which involve ma ’s being | thet operation with those numerous and iniluential Italians who hold the 
und destiny,” leaving other equally interesting ints, such as ‘‘ the spiritual ie ieee nm no \ lany ynal si 

‘ y, sCaving iit equanhy intere ig point , sucn as ine ritual | S views, l very l \ l ll iS- 
consciousness of man as unfolded in igious history,” to other lecturers. | cept ties, or to take ex 1 to what are plainly necessary repairs This 
Phere was a cordial agreement between all upon ‘‘the great and central | committee now makes a public appe 11 for support, but without | ent refe- 
verities of religious thought,” and Mr. Ward succinctly sums up the posi | ren pecuniary tributions. ‘* The names of all who tay be disposed 
of the School as ‘‘simply that of ideal realism. Its future is ‘‘ reasor vy | to j them in their endeavors” may be s¢ to the Honorary Secretary, 


assured,” for as the only thing of the kind among English-speaking people it | Henry Wallis, of Buckn rham Street, Strand, London, W. C. No chair- 


has met a want, and it may “‘ lay the basis for a constructive interpretation of | man is as yet announced—an Italian is perhaps desired. Prof. Geo, E, 





Christianity.” It is, furthermore, thoroughly independent and ‘‘ owes nothing | Street, the eminent architect, is Vice-( hairman. Among the members, we 
to our universities, and does not propose to lean upon them except so far as | find, of course, Mr. Ruskin, many directors of museums, English and Ger- 
they have something to add to the stor k of existing thought.” ;} man, Sir Tohn Gil rt, Alma- | vce 1a, Burne J nes, Melis ymuier, Pe ynter, 
17 ’ , 1 ] 4 lvin, W. R. 3. Ralst hn, Nne\ Mark Pattisor a, harles Yri rte, M. 
—In recent numbers of lVestermann’s A[onats/ (beginning with that ua a a ; : 7 1D har] 
4 f nail > at : ‘ Ch: nel-Lacour, Mr. Tames Russell Lowell, and Prof, Charles E. Norton, 
: or July) Prof. H. H. Boyesen has been describing literary life in this ; M . 
: . j . F : of ¢ ridge, Mass 
country in a way which, we fear, will induce an enormous immigration of : 
German literati. Authors, he says, are here ‘‘ the heroes of society, and in (Three annuals of the kind in which the French excel have lately been 





all the large cities of the North are overwhelmed, from the beginning to the | pr hed by A. Quantin, and are to be had of J. W. Bouton, the American 
; ted by M. Anthyme Saint- 


might think, was sufficient to prove them pretty well off, but after reading Paul; the Anmace Artistigue, by Victor Champier; and the Acpertoire Poli- 





end of the year, with invitations to dinners, ball, and soirées.” This, one rent. These are the 4dnacé 


Mo fain 


ree 





‘The 








tigue et f \i Valf ibert The first, which is now in 
ts { l lays ce programme 
t r Ig ) ri ’ We Pha nly P te 1 | 9 f 
l i } ( Ml A -” ha ly 
for ‘ i 5 1 rance—embra g ul paunt- 
i t lon of 1579, « 1 reunions in that year, excursi 
expl tions, the f 1 rey on historical monuments, and t budget of 
1830 re} lo ! ul; m , With a notice of Viollet-le-Duc, and the 
th of the FE des Chartes, 1849-80; bibliography, including publica- 
tions of arcl logical sé i remar rned societies, with a 
tch of th history i th vem be } ! : eaca 
p . ' t lnu | ) ne « ( ) ni l 
lof mu I li \ rth ol th ] fh Vv, re- 
| rnd ologic pr ts for 1880 Lazsce 
ivt we (vol. i vith « respond lists of 
the p lof tine-art ninistrati ’ h 
in Ft rd oad; accounts of th chan 
nt -aI rls, t ‘ lition of t national factories (Sevres and t 
Gobelins); a critical review of the Salon, in classes; the great sales of the 
Listel Dre t chronigue of the year, with its exhibitions, new socicties, 


etc.; full chapters on art in the provinces and in foreign countriesin detail ; a 


reful necrology ; an appendix of 


ltogether an admirable per- 


annotated bibliograp 
locuments finally, an inde 


25 
Official ¢ 
Adapted for wider circu 


] [> tA P 
is the A tol 


formance. foregoing, though strictly 


confined to France, 1ow in its fourth year. It 


opens with a politic il review of the , then 


a Republican sense 





notes the election of President Gr turn of the Chambers to 

Paris, and then summarizes in strict order—topical, not chronolegical—the 
I ’ S 

discussions on bills and the interpellations in each house, adding a list of bills 


The budgets and financial measures follow ; and the severa 
departments, with their laws, decre« 


ges and ministerial and party manifestoc 


in preparation, 


} 
1den- 


, etc., are taken up seriatim. Pre 


tial me 3; the Press, with a biblio- 
! hies and portraits’; the Social and Economi 


i 


graphy of ‘* biogray movement ; 
and, finally, Necrology, complete this useful volume. It lacks, the reader will 
observe, the personnel 


j of the Chambers, and the election return 


ln the September Zivre will be found a review of M. Amédée-Edmond 

Blane’s * Napoleon Ter: 

Karl Hillebrand 

Aug. 8, vindicating the greatness of Napoleon as a civil reorganizer against 
} 


ses institutions civiles et administratives,’ on which 


bases a remarkable article in the Rassegua Settimanatle of 


the depreciations of Lanfrey and his school, and demonstrating anew the 
wriler’s dictum in his ‘ Frankreich und die Franzosen’ that ‘‘the great archi- 
tect of modern Tra: cave six foundation stones to the edifice of the Czsar- 


ian democracy.”” The same periodical makes M. Littré’s latest and last work 


(as he himself announces), ‘ Etudes et Glanures,’ an occasion for reviewing 


r 


the career of 





this veneral cholar, citing a perhaps not familiar bit of auto- 


l iography relating to his ancestors. The family belonged in Normandy, and 


consisted of goldsmiths in an ascending and descending line. A copper group 


in an abbey near Avranches having needed repairs, a Littré was called in, 
who, being shown Satan under the foot of Michael, on examination reported 
the devil to be the better of the two (4 diadle avait du bon), and the archangel 
good for nothing (/archange ne valait pas le diable), and proposed to execute 
his commission by making them exchange rOdles and putting the devil in the 
place of the angel. The vulgar idiom quite unintentionally gave his language 
a facetious equivocation, and being a Huguenot he found or thought himself 
He therefore made pretence of being 
** Sans la facetie 


in danger of persecution for impiety. 
converted, and the family from that time became Catholic. 


] 


d'un aijeul,” comments the reviewer, ‘‘ tous ces gens-la restaient huguenots et 


étaient damnés éternellement.” 

—One of the most brilliant and accomplished of the critics of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, M. Ferdinand Brunetiére, has gathered together in a volume 
Ila- 
Christern) half a dozen studies of the life and 


of ‘Etudes Critiques sur I’Histoire de la Littérature frangaise’ (Paris : 
New York: F. W. 


times and works of French writers. 


chette ; 
To a foreigner the most interesting and 
The 
article on Moliére was called forth in 1877 by the publication of M. Loise- 


the most important essays are those on Moliére, Racine, and Voltaire. 


leur’s ‘ Points Obscurs de la Vie de Moliére,’ and it reappears now enlarged 


“sé 


and ‘‘ brought down to date” by a diligent use of the unending pamphlets 
and papers which are so rapidly increasing our scant Knowledge of the life of 
the great humorist. It is not too much to say that the seventy pages which 
M. Bruneti¢re devotes to this subject contain the best brief biography of 
Moliére, in the light of the latest researches, now to be had. The article on 
Racine, though less exhaustive, is almost equally instructive. It sets forth 
with much force the comparatively new view that, coming after Corneille 
and discarding his traditions and his theories, Moli¢re and Racine were both 
iterary revolutionists, as daring in their day as the Romanticists of 1830, or 
the equally audacious but less gifted Naturalists of the present. Speaking 


of Naturalism, M. Brunetiére (p. 67), in an essay on French literature in the 


Nation. 
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Te a il . . = —— : 
M ie Ages rnalizes the love of minute detail to be seen in it, and notes that 
this love ‘‘is one of the points where extremes meet and where a literatur: 


nning is like a literature about to end’; adding further that we can rec 
} 





truct out of the songs and faddiawx the every-day life of the twelfth 

thirteenth century as completely as our grandchildren can put together the 
details of the life of our time from the des« riptions of Balzac or Zola. It is 
perhaps characteristic that a French critic should appear ignorant of so im- 


poriant a work on Voltaire as Mr. John Morley’s. 


WHEELER’S SHORT HISTORY OF INDIA.* 


7 HIS is an age of manuals; yet there still exists among many worthy per- 

sons a feeling that an historical compendium must be uninteresting, 
This sentiment is a prejudice. It arises not so much from the defects of 
authors (for no more exquisitely constructed little books exist than some of the 
series which is adorned by Mr. Gardiner’s ‘ History of the Thirty Years’ War’) 
as from the mistake of readers who do not understand the right use to make of 
a good manual. They attempt to learn its details, so to speak, by heart. 
You might as well use a map as a table whence to commit to memory the 
names of all the towns which it contains. The true way to use a manual, 
which is after all an historical chart, is to read it through pretty rapidly, let 
the main outline and general impression sink into your mind, and, if this can 
be achieved, contrive that a few salient facts and dates become impressed 
upon your recollection, A student who does this will, if his manual be a 
good one, have gained for himself a general view of the period described, 
which will, it is true, be of no advantage in an examination, but will give him 
2 sort of scheme into which to piece any minute knowledge he may subse- 


quently gain from detailed histories. Another advantage of taking this hi,- 
torical bird’s-eye view is, that such a glance at the outline of a whole period 


gives a kind of knowledge which one is apt to lose in the minute study of par- 


ticular portions of one era. A sketch of history has, in short, with the defects 


the merits of a sketch. It should, and if properly used may, impress on one 


the grand, bare, and obvious fea 


ures of its subject. 
‘These remarks emphatically apply to such a book as Wheeler’s ‘ History 
] y app!) J 
of India.’ 


multitude of facts and dates compressed into its six hundred and eighty-four 


We defy any one without considerable waste of labor to learn the 
closely-printed pages. But any intelligent person who assumes (as in the ab- 
sence of special knowledge he ought to do) that the facts stated by a careful 
writer who has had special means of studying his subject are in the main cor- 
rectly stated, will tind that a book which bears no traces of genius, and is cer- 
tainly not a perfect manual, nevertheless can be so read as to convey to the 
student’s mind certain general ideas which are well worth consideration, and 
are at any rate not deficient in interest. If any one wishes to test our advice, 
let him take the course we have ourselves taken. Let him gaze on the maps 
which form, perhaps, the best part of Mr. Wheeler’s book. Let him note how 
from 1700 onwards the red which marks British dominion spreads on till it 
virtually covers the whole country. ‘Then let him reflect on the astonishing 
fact of an eastern continent ruled by the inhabitants of a small western isle, 
put to himself definitely any one of the many enquiries which this phe- 
nomenon arouses, and consider how far Mr. Wheeler's sketch may supply an 
answer. ‘The possible questions are infinite. None perhaps is better than 
the enquiry, What are the benefits or the evils which, on a general view of the 
whole matier, the sovereignty of England has caused to India ? 

Never was there a case to which the fable of the shield with two sides ap- 
Yet Mr. Wheeler's 
sketch at once suggests a notion that the good and the bad of British rule 


plied more obviously than to the Anglo-Indian Empire. 
each flow from the same source. The one permanent, certain, indisputable 
effect of English government in the East has been the establishment of the 
rule of law. The great achievement and true monument of British power: 
has been the enforcing throughout the length and breadth of the land of the 
Under this head comes all the blessing, such as it is, and 
a good half (one may suspect) of the curses accruing to the natives from the 
might of the English crown. Readers of the Nation have had set before 
them in a very striking manner the vices of Anglo-Indian administration 
Whether the opinions enforced by our correspondent are sound none but an ex- 
pert in Eastern matters is competent to pronounce. What a student sees who 
tries to gaze at the long and rather monotonous panorama of Indian history 
as he might look at the record of the growth and fall of Rome, is, that critics 
who discern, justly enough it may be, the evils of the present, are apt to con- 
ceal, if not from themselves, yet from their hearers, the evils of the past. Gene- 
rations accustomed to the unbroken order of modern civilization can hardly 
realize a condition of society which even in its order approached what would 
seem anarchy to a European or Anglo-American of the nineteenth century. 
This trait of Aurungzeb’s justice is worth a thousand : 

‘* A practice had grown up in preceding reigns of permitting Hindoos to 
acquire religious merit by ransoming condemned criminals. Some Banians 


* *A Short History of India and of the Frontier States of Afghanistan, Nipal, and Burma. By J. 
Zpiboxs ~~ late Assistant Secretary te Gevernment of India.’ Londen and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 
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had offered large sums for the release of certain professed stranglers known as 





Thugs. But the arrest of the Thugs had reached the ears of Aurungzeb : his 
orders were paramount. The 7] hug s were condemned to be hung in the jungle. 
rh Banians accompanied them to the place of execution and gave them 

etmeats on the way. The w meet! > knew their fate, but walked along as 


ily as if going to a wedding. 
’ 
rs were ¢ ut off, and they 


They were hung up by the ‘left hand, their 
were left to bleed to death in lingering agony.” 


This wild justice, which brings to view the existence of reckless lawless- 


ness curbed by savage torture, was the work of the most powerful of eastern 


at a date between the end of the Protectorate and the death of Queen 
Anne. It is vain to point to the parallels afforded by the savagery of the 


ATIC 


dark ages; for the undoubted fact is that under the Mogul empire India 
attained an amount cf order far greater than she ever knew again until she 


ame under the sovereignty of Englishmen. Of palace intrigues, tredcheries, 


massacres, and cruelties it is, as Mr. Wheeler well points out, easy to make 


too much. ‘The provinces of Rome suffered little from the cruelty of Tibe- 
: What tells far 
than do any of the horrors of the palace is the one expression, the ‘* Mahratta 
chout.” A “right” 
itant tribute was the fundamental principle of Mahratta government. 


s or the insane vices of Nero, more of popular suffering 


to harry whole provinces for the collection of an exhor- 


If we 
ragine what Scotland and England would have suffered if the Highlanders 


had, during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, levied blackmail up to 


the gates of London, had occasionally sacked the ee, and had constantly 


ravaged Sussex and Middlesex with fire and sword, we may form some notion 


of what a Mahratta raid really meant. anaes though it would be absurd 


‘ 


to jud re of the state of 
bear in mind that the very system of eastern succession almost entailed con- 


the country by the disorders of the palace, one must 


stant and, as its consequence, constant feebleness at the centre of 


government. Mr. Wheeler 
tions in which eastern government seems to be wrapped and by which it is 


intrigue 
brings into marked relief the little realized fic- 


weakened. No sooner is a strong and, therefore, for practical purposes, a 
gives birth 
of the 
mayor turn into the 


good, ruler in power than, as though by some inevitable law, he 


toaseries of rots fainéants, 


Somehow or other some mayor palace 
obscures the nominal monarch, and no sooner does the 
avowed king than he in his turn becomes the shadow or the plaything of 
some official who governs whilst the titular master is compelled merely to 
reign—it may be ina prison. The causes of this constant divorce between 
the show and the substance of power certainly want an explanation, which Mr. 
Wheeler hardly a 


ly be doubtful. 


ffords. Its effect in paralyzing the administration can hard- 
India, 
field of contest, reminds 


limited kind of order resulting from the permanence of great dynasties and 


their 
one of medieval Europe deprived of even that 


when French and English began to make it 


the vigor of great monarchs. The establishment of English supremacy was 


the substitution of an administration like that of Rome for anarchy worse 
than that of the middle ages. 

ch for the 
visible to Englishmen, but it will certainly be clearly seen by future historians 
of England. It may, 
who tries to keep his eye with impartial firmness fixed on obvious facts. 


So mu bright side of the shield. The dark side may not be as 


however, to a certain extent, be understood by any one 
The 
If some 
likely 


caused 


sudden creation of legal order is at the best not an unmixed beneliit. 
external force could have coerced medieval Europe into peace, it is as 
as not that the process which gave immediate rest would also have 
moral and intellectual death. The rule of England's peace means an arrest 


of native energy. Law itself, by a process which has attracted the attention 


of writers such as Sir Henry Maine, and which needs still further investiga- 

tion, constantly becomes a source of oppression, by giving a rigid consistency 
to rights which, until defined by the courts, meant in practice something very 
different from what they were made to mean by judges. 
to be the case where foreign tribunals deal with a society of 
not understand either the habits or the ideas. 
lished that centuries back English lawyers laid the foundation of half the 
miseries of Ireland by ignorance of a land system foreign to their own, and 


This is specially apt 
which they do 
It is now pretty well estab- 


by applying to it inappropriate conceptions. That something like the same 

’ ying PI { 

> been committed in India is, t, highly 
D> - 

The rule of law is a blessing when it means the protection of the 


error has more than once to say the leas 
probable. 
weak against the strong, but it may mean the arming of a tyrant against his 
victims. An Indian peasant can hardly be expected to bless courts which 
he finds give the rights of usurers a practical efficiency which they did not 


possess in the good old times of predominant custom tempered by law- 
lessness. 

Civilized government further means expensive government. ex- 
penditure means heavy taxation. 
is on the whole a less heavy burden to bear than the irregular Mahratita horse- 
man, but the visits of the Government official are 
pression, ‘The raids of the Mahrattas were 


forgotten. Moreover (though on this point one must speak with great hesita- 


Large 


It may be true that the regular tax-gatherer 


a present and constant op- 
always uncertain and are now 
tion), there would appear to be some signs that the $8 ta and unity enforced 
by British power are gradually producing something like that unity of senti- 


ment which is termed national feeling, and must, if it come into existence, 


>?’ 


The Nation. 





AT 


rouse 


nviction that it commanded 


a sentiment of new hostility to foreign rule. Sepoy revolt was a 


military 7 but it is difficult to resist the c 





Indian syn yand all but turned into a popular insurrection, An im- 
ill ceased al Nites sis, sooner or later, certain to be forced to 
the adoption of one of two coursé > it may main in a state ol manen 


conflict with the national spirit of its for ign subjects, and the very 


of its administration are likely to add strength to a spirit of opposition whi 

if allowed head would be fatal to the existence of the empire. It may, 
again, incorporate subject nations so completely as to make them citizens 
of the empire and imbue them with imperial sentiment. To have achie vel 
this feat is the glory of Rome. Whether England has the capacity for 








the like achievement is a problem of the future. A gaze over the past 
history of the English people does not inspire one with much hope that the 
problem will be happily solved. Meanwhile, the partial opening of careers to 
a limited number of the inhabitants of India is, unless the matter be man: ced 
with the utmost prudence, almost certain to be felt, and to be, a grievance to the 
greater number of England’s Indian subjects. ‘Che qualities by which a native 
recommends himself to foreigners, especially to foreigners speaking the 
tongue, are intellectual suppleness and moral pliabilits Characteristics of 
this kind are almost necessary for any one who is to pt uself bit 
to a language, to ideas, which are not his by birth. But these characteristi 
tre not those which in the main conciliate the love or respect of his own 
people. ‘The Germans who served the first Nzpoleon were not, we may be 


} 


sure, highly esteemed by the best men of the Fatherland. In like manner one 


may feel nearly sure that the Hindu who speaks English like an Englishman, 


and who slips like an eel through all the meshes of a competiti 


isa thoroughly clever fellow, but is not the man born to be a ruler, with energy 


and character carrying weight with the different races of India, who see 


with something like indignation raised to power. 


with the traditions of Mohammedan supremacy will feel it no alleviation to 





subjection that he is governed not by an Englishman, who at any rate has 
the right derived from might, but by a B e who, if the English armie 
were withdrawn, would be easily enslaved by some Mohammedan ruler 


That justice and wisdom mav meet this difficulty and others is, one hopes, 





certain ; but any intelligent reader of Mr. Wheeler's manual may at least 
learn that even the attempts to do justice to India may, out supposing 
any unnatural perversity on the part of the nat wee the country, yet inflict 


real suffering, or, what is very much the same thing, the f 














the mass of the population Phe rule of law should be the 1 of justice 
but even at its best the rule of law will not excite affection, and it will often 
appear to be the rule of unsympathizing for 
SCOONES'S FOUR CENTURIES OF ENGLISH LETTERS 

pera is easier than to quarrel with the editing of Mr. Scoones’s 
“ book. He has omitted many lette ch occur to ¢ s almest indis- 
—— oa work of the scope of this, and he has admitted others whose 
claims upon our attention seem difficult to discoy But the answer which 
Mr. Scoones might make to criticism of this sort, that no two persons, how- 
ever familiar with the treasures of English correspondence, would agree upon 


the same selection, is a good one, and the most that we feel inclined to say 


in censure of his work is that he scems to have had no distinct standard in 


mind by which to measure the rs for 
Still, 


stric 


his purpose. 


availability of different lett 
: 


ns confident that the application of a 


we are im no mea tandard of any 


lusion of a good many letters 


cd in the exc 


printed. Letters have all sorts of 


tness would have resultc 


which we are glad to here value— 


for the intimate view of the writer which they afford, for the matter which 
they chronicle, for the importance of the persons by whom they are written 


and addressed, and lastly for the 


words, the quality which makes them lite 


to whom they are style in which they are 





written, or, in ot] rature. 


is scarcely one in Mr. Scoones’s collection that has not one of these 


“here 


recomm endations ; many of them in some degree. And, in any case 


the most conspicuous thing ais the book is the hap] xy thought which sug- 
gested the making of it, and in regard to which every one will now find it 
and intrusions 


kind, 


revisions of this 


1e before. Such omissions 
future 
we may guess this is but the precursor, or, 
by Mr. 
rhe first letter given is from William Lorimer to Jo! 
the last from the late Prince - to the 
wo are divided into four 


17 0, I700 to 


surprising that it occurred to no o1 
as mar it are likely to be remedied volumes of the of which 
leed, in future 
Scoones himself, 

and 
559, 


sections by even centuries— 


mn Paston, 1450, 


Ibert Crown Princess of Prussia, 
and the 339 between the t 
1450 to 1600, 1600 to 


which has nothing to recommend it but cony 


and 1800 on—a classification 
and the difficulty, 


1500, 


enience, which 


certainly might have been to a large extent overcome, of adopting the his- 


divisions of intellec 


of cot 


t 
it 
torical tual and literary development. The ideal arrange- 


ment would be, irse, the natural ae into which letters fall 


Selections from the Correspondence of One Hundred 


**Four Centuries of English Letters: c 
Edited and arranged 


and Fif ty Writers, from the Period of the Paston Lett ers to the Present Day. 
v W. Baptiste Scoones.’ 


t New York: Harper & Brothers. 1€8. 




















| i 
P ' ia halls t shenves ] ; : 
; ’ ‘ I 
I ! n ed - 
| yu t] ting of letters with y but 
] rene ray mi lost t | y, 
how ei law of compet mn tl Oo} tes in the matte t as 
lel i | ly of | i tern th ever, th ! 
t trodu mm of railroads, it i lained that ‘‘ we do not tr l, we ar- 
I ] ! written . thi entur which Mr Scoot! t Ne 
trast f only with tl W in the days of the Tudors, when, 
t ( | e art had ( rried very far, but wi f 
{ te iry, wl 11 t pared that could contribute to it 
} | perf I} tru 1s to be that the distinctive charm of 
] t sists in tl free h which the writer unbosoms himself (ail 
other ‘ 1 with « r departments of literature), there will be g | 
] ‘ t ’ who write to ¢ h other It 
to be said further that we ar t to be unconsciously prejudiced in favor of 
the older letter-writers, | use it is through their correspondence alone that 
we get tl intimate w of them, whereas since the birth and popularity of 
the English essay the public works of writers perform this service very 
irly as well. In the essay, as it has been known to English literat 
e the pl of ul Ypectat o happily and successfully ¢ ted 
th ithor i s Taine says of Macaulay, “‘ involuntarily indiscreet.”” Ma- 
r ‘ pl ded the fact to Jeffrev i t ion of his loosen , by the way 
(p. 540) nd, at least until very lately, it h been marked characteristic 
of much J] lish writing N f le, needs a further revelat 
f Thacker ifter read ‘Roundabout Paper,” or of Lamb aft 
making th intance of ‘ Eli And graver essayists than tl rist 
have « ceived literature in tl! me familiar fashion On the other hand, 
1 bundl fs pere’s letters, one may vy, would | ! having 
For t re n it reeable to find that Mr. Scoones has made the first 
half of his vol o lar Its contents do not display as high an « ;. 
lence bel tin v6 ution th IS S« ely a letter t] will compare with 
those of almost y of the Queen Anne wits, perhaps not even one if we ex- 
cept Llowel’s, which are also too pedantic to be quite good But they cive one 
lea Eng! character tha nnot ly be obtained elsewhere with the 
d impressivent rhe popu otion that a great inner change for 
the bette l conquest of |} ical libert 1 but be n fied 
to some ex i by the earlier letters, whi far more tl the later ones, even 
le r out th f the Restorat period, t fy to the innate rity and 
snteo ’ f t} lel ' ’ rh ’ ott ¢ ? d1 ] ess 
of ] ! lof] wth iveved by the keen, I v almost l, 
the s f tl | of t ~poch ¢ yed in its litera- 
tur i res] Mr. S$ wil t fail of doing a service to 
u of i le e carried hy the contem] iry stream ; it sug- 
; ts Aactic that « rt , ] need m oO he \ letter 
fr Sir I dney to h | p isan expl llustration of this 
Mr. Scoones very justly says it is ‘ta happy contrast to the parental 
ce {f Lord Chesterfield,” and, indeed, it has a canonical tone. Ques 
i's epistl re characteristic, and their number reminds us that the non- 
iterary writers are not.neglected, which is, of course, an obvious advantage. 
There are three from James I., two to his ‘‘sweet boys,” Charl and the 
Duke of Buckingham, and one to Prince Henry, written on the occasion of 
his accession to the English crown. In the Jast he admonishes his heir in a 
vein as un-Chesterfieldian as Sidne 
** Let not this news make you proud or insolent, for a King’s son and 
heir was ye before, and no more are ye yet. The augmentation that is here 
like to fall unto you, is but in re nd heavy burthens. Betherefore merry, 
but not insolent ; kee] greatness, but sive fastu,; be resolute, but not 


A letter of condolence from Jeremy Taylor to Evelyn on the loss of the 


latter’s children is conspicuous for its thoroughly English temper 
‘*Sir, if you do not look to it, time will snatch your honor from you, and 
repr 1 you for not effecting that by Christian philosophy which time will 
do alone. . . . Sir, by the assistance of Almighty God I purpose to wait on 
‘ ‘ ] that vw } ’ +7 5 
you some time next we , that I may 1 witne # your Christian courage 
id bravery. . . . Sir, I shall pray for all that you can want—that is, some 
degrees of comfort and : present mi a.” 


Such ‘‘condolence” must be called old-fashioned now, we fancy, seeing 


that books on the value of living at all have a sensational success which imply 


] 


1. different way of looking at consolations, 


There is not much difference—or, 
rather, there is a curious essential resemblance—between the tone of it and the 


postscript of Nelson’s on page 369: 


‘You will have seen Monsieur La Touche’s letter of how he chased me 


Izan. I} ) it nd, by Ged, if I take him, he shall Eat it 
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‘ little { , perhaps, and the flavor of the old-fashioy 
| ( er is S\ well as spirited—Ralegh’s ] rs are an inst 
; : : 
€ I l rare in dish COrre p 1aC¢ e 
] < 1 b | 76 
l | i 1 il e bel 1750 
ae 1 } . tend , ] ¢ , on 
I had been writing a tender tale of the sorrows of a friendless, 1 
ne - id my eyes had scarce done smarting with it, when your lett 
of recommendation, in behalf of so many of her brethren and sisters, came to 
why her brethren ?—or yours, Sancho—any more than mine?” 








sterne, ] owever, kne w how to write prose as nobody did be f re Drvd n, at 


rate, and the letters henceforward have naturally more or less of a liter: 


f 


as a personal charm. Nor do we say that the latter grows less as y 
? 


t further away from Sidney and Herrick and Walton; only that the 
t 


fashioned quaintness displays a character that is agreeable to renew acquaint- 
ance with often. Mr. Scoones gives us, of course, many specimens of th 
I letter-writers — Gray, Walpole, Cowper, Lamb, Byron, Sydney 


Smith—though the temptation to quarrel with his selection in some of tl 


nstances gets to be considerable. As we come nearer our own time, tox 


’ ’ 


iturally hold to a stricter standard the explanatory and biog 


raphical n¢ 
tices with which he introduces a new writer. Nothing, for ex umple, coul 
well be a more depressing blemish in a work of this kind than such a rema 
66 * 1 


s about Byron’s marriage Chat a union between the sea and a forest- 





pool, between the most ry and the most chilly of mortals, could conti: 
long or terminate h ippily, was scarcely to be expected ; yet who could fores« 
t end would be so near, the agony so intense?” ‘* The following sever 
letters,” he justly says, ‘‘ the first of which was written at the age of fourte 


considered to be very characteristic of Lord Macaulay.” They are i 
deed. Speaking of the Rev. F. 


‘* No man in our day has exercised greater self-denial in the pursuit of th: 


W. Robertson, he affirms rather obscurely 


high function of influencing men for good.”” In Shelley ‘‘ we are enabled t 
see the union of the finest moral nature with poetic genius of exquisite sensi 
bility.” And soon. One of the merits of the book is that it gives room t 


few letters that contain reflections of the value of these. 
Che following confession of Coleridge’s, addressed to Godwin, is well wort] 


yearing in mind, though it seems cruel that it ever got into the pillory of 





‘*An idea ‘tts up in my head—away I follow through thick and thin, 
wood and marsh, brakeand briar, with all the apparent interest of a man who 
was defending one of his old and long-established principles.” 

Che reader of ‘ The Life of Sterling’ will remark that this is the preci 
figure of which Carlyle makes such good use in his memorable picture of 


Coleridge in that work. In connection with it we must find room for some 


re had told 


“ 


rice ” which Lamb, whom Colerid 





Theses Quedam Theo! 





should ‘‘ be happy to instruct on all points upon which he needed informa- 





tion,” drew up and sent to him with an ironical context 
‘*tst. Whether God loves a lying angel better than a true man ? 
2d he archangel Uriel could affirm an untruth, and, if he could, 
whetl ? 
3d. honesty be an angelic virtue, or not rather to be reckoned 
ng ties which the schoolmen term ‘ Virtutes minus splendida 
4t! ‘the higher order of Seraphim illuminati ever sneer ? 





sth. W ure intelligence can love? 
6th. Whether the Serapl im ardentes do not manifest their virtues t y the 
way of vision and theory ; and whether practice be not a sub-celestial and 
merely human virtue ? 

7th. Whether the vision beatific be anything more or less than a perpetual 
presentment to each individual angel of his own present attainments and 
future capabilities, somehow in the manner of mortal lcoking-glasses, reflect- 
ing a perpetual complacency and self-satisfaction ? 

8th and last. Whether an immortal and amenable soul may not come to 
be condemned at last, and the man never suspect it beforehand ?” 





In printing the letters of Dr. Arnold and of Constable Mr. Scoones ex- 


hibits pleasantly the comprehensiveness of his design ; a stricter editor would 
perhaps have rejected them, and in one sense they are as good as any given. 
Chere is an excellent letter from Dickens to T. J. Thompson (page 558), 


vhimsically pretending a lover’s devotion to the Queen, not, we believe, 


printed in the recent collection of Dickens’s letters, and, if our memory 
serves us, altogether more amusing than any therein ; though it has the draw- 
back, in spots, of conscious whimsicality run mad, there is far less than usual 
of the disagreeable, though genial, personal disclosure that Dickens was apt 
to make when he attitudinized on note-paper. The two letters by Thackeray 
are doubtless as good as any that were at hand, but a little trouble to get bet- 


ter ones would have been repaid. 


MORE SCOTTISH HERESY.* 
a AT Scotland, hitherto regarded as ultra-conservative in theology, is 
passing through a religious revolution, is becoming ever more apparent. 
For three years one of its large Presbyterian churches has been agitated from 





* ‘Scotch Sermons, 1880.’ London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1 
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» ¢ mference with a ¢ e involving the f lation of Protestant l to t] 1 ry of 1 i ( ? \ 
{ If N has t way ol re lut ry n tot { \ ‘ } 
Free Ch i 1 Prof r Robertson $ h, of Abere ‘ het i ( \ 
a | t] l t v re s by no 1 i vet been he rd The i i i i f ( t 4 oil I \‘ i _ 
] untry is agitated, and the publication of ‘ Scotch Sermons, 1880,’ miracles uj ur faith in Christ. . 
nother proof that reli thought in the Scotch churches is in a Inaser n on *‘ Authority,” by the Rev. W. L. McFarlan, the whole 

! ition state. These sermons are n of ministers of the | tion of the authority of the Bible is1 l and 1 iw 
Established Church of Scotland, some guished in the domains | dom. The infallible authority which, since the Reformation, Protestant 
of philosophy and literature. The volume is edited by Professor Knight, of | logians have attached to the bible, 1 wi s | { 
st, Andrews University, who some time ago seceded from the Free Church, | ciple of all their systems of theology, the wi 

may be regarded as a manifesto by the Broad Church party, which has | his purpose being to vindicate the claims of dividual t 

e for itself a home in the national church especially. The purpose of the | authority over individual beliefs. Those who 1 tain the inf 

licatien, as stated in the preface, is to gather together specimens of a style | the Bible and its superiority to reason, he contends, crue ‘ 
of teaching which ‘increasingly prevails ” among the clergy of the Church of | theory itself is ultimately dependent for origin t ty of lin 
Scotland, and ‘‘to show the direction in which thought is moving.” The cholars, or, what amounts to the same tl he « ; of the ( 
tone and scope of the collection are indicated when it is added it is the Che only authority, therefore, which he clai: rt Scriptur t f 
work of those whose hope for the future lies in ‘‘a profounder apprehension | their ‘‘inherent reasonableness.” They ar 
of the essential ideas of Christianity, and especially in the growth within the | they are authoritative only bes I o f hev « ltl 
church of such a method of presenting them as shall show that they are elves as true to the intelligence and reason. Wit woofs 
P lly adapted to the needs of humanity, and in harmony with the results of | of irse, the whole syste: f dogmatic | ’ 
critical and scientific research.” writer sees this, and, carrying his premis \ t 

Che hostile criticism of the present day may be regard erally from | clusion, in another sermon declares that t ‘ { 
two point of view. ‘There is the great scientific movement ime, with systems must now be aband | er te | \ 
its fundamental principle of the absolute and universal rei law, which | latest development of theolog | scholasticism, | 

Imits the existence of no sphere for the action of the s ipernatural, and | with its solemn bargainings between God a dam, ty ( | 
wh highest category of thought is that of evolution, by which und God the Son, must be regarded f 
phenomena of human life, as well as of the physical world, are to be exp! Dutch landscape-gardening h al with i \ | 

| nis thus resolved into an evolution from the human mind itself, like Islands’?! From the wreck of the dogmatic sv , how 
the development of thought in science, art, or social politics ; every clement according to this writer, the truths of Duty, G 
of the supernatural is eliminated from it. Closely connected with and things which cannot be shaken.” 
growing out of this scientific movement, as a necessary consequence, there is ‘‘The La { M 1 Conti ty nd l < vating Powe 

» the new method of the higher criticism—the application to the Bible of | Christianity,” both by Dr. Mackintosh, are a val bution to the 
t in co-literary criticism as is applied to any cther literature, | cussion of a subject upon which much maudlin iment exp 

cred or profane, no claim to special revelation or infallibility being admis- rhe first deals with tl nature of human 1 1 \ i the 1 f 

ble. The attitude assumed towards these two tendencies of modern hostil divine judgment suggested by the words, ‘* Whats man ‘ 
riticism is fair criterion of the condition of religious thought and feeling shall he also rea] lont ] { th I | \ 
in any church. Judged by it, t volume affords abundant evidence that the 1 ‘* Compensation L} t ( 

tie listic spirit has t root in one at least- e largest and most y ] l to gre ( c 
cultured—of the Scotch Indeed, co: ley g its sour th bold- | reaj d bei th i iN l wh (; 
ness of its utterances is al y startling into habits, wl tend to deve the higher es of 

Inasermon on ‘* The Continuity and Development of Religion” Pro- | to wither up and destroy the Di ilgment is neither ‘‘ externally 
fessor Knight fearlessly regards the progress of physical science and the re- | superadded” nor arbitrarily imposed : it is ‘mena nevery a i 
its of modern criticism. > he holds, marks a transition ma! popt ion of a ** Day | t ) 
lov to a higher order ; but religion is no more i | er than it was | 1 x s, on $s Vv } " 
in the fi century. ‘‘ Its history is the history of progressive development, | tion. God's judg t on ) 

d of continuously unfolding life.” Ecclesiastical and intellectual ffold- | natural and ine ble l M no 
ings may be reared round about it and be destroyed again, but the religious | place in his con n of ( \ Dhe 
‘‘intuition”’ never dies. To the objection that religion is endangered when | difliculty with his not t 1} pi I 
its origin is explained by the modern scientific idea of evelution, Professor | defines as deliverance from t way of our lower, surrender t trol 
Knight replies that the validity of any belief is independent of the process | of our higher nature, and ‘‘ the renoy r pow f Chri 
by which it may have arisen. He furiher affirms that if the human mind ha a moral ulus t s c | 
grown at all, its religious ideas must have grown along with it. Adopting the | In the infinite possibilities of human natu ! lat { ] da 
purely scientific method, he takes a comprehensive view of religious pheno- | goodness a 1 ‘*benignantly transforming operat of that Ete Orde 
mena as they appear in history, and the conclusion to which he comes is that | which is but another name G l n 1 he w I i 
the human race, not any particular favored people, ‘‘has lived in the light of | see the possibility of the final extinct of evi Admitting the awful mys- 
a never-ceasing apocalypse, growing clearer through the ages, but never ab- | tery that surrou is the problem, has a well-grounded hop r 
sent from the world since the first age began.” Man is a religious being, | will be the final gi il of ill.” For, he concludes, ‘‘if for long ages the order 
possessed of a religious faculty or instinct as an ineradicable element cf may seem to operate indifferently for evil or for good, yet its preponderating 
human nature, from which, as from a common root, all forms of religion tendency in favor of what is good will issue in the transformation of what 
have grown. The fetish-worshipper, as Professor Knight admits, is is ¢ ] 

H thus as real, if not as articulate, a prophet of religious ideas as the We must not pass over two sermons by Principal Caird, of ( \ 


founder of maturer faiths; and the history of religion is the record of © Uni y, which stand first in order as well as in importance in the volume, 





a progressive development, the final stage of which has not begun to be | ‘‘ Corporate Immortality” and *‘Union with God.” In the former Dr. 


reached. Professor Knight concedes so much to the school of Herbert Spen- rd attempts, by the idea of the organic unity of the race, to explain the 

cer as to admit that an ultimate mystery surrounds the central dog of re- standing contradiction between t infinite vearning nd} l dtl 

ligion, that of the existence of God. Knowledge of every kind must at last pettiness of attainment of the individual life. The true grandeur of the in- 

merge into the Unknown, and the ‘‘ theistic” explanation of the universe is dividual life, he remarks, lies in the very impossibility of individual perfec- } 
: no exception to the rule. He contends, however, that it provid vorking tion; for it is taken up and incorporated in the universal and undying life of 
; theory of life, and, although it leaves a score of puzzles unexplained, it yet humanity ‘‘to which all the good and great of the past, every wise thinker, 
F 


lightens ‘the burden of the mystery” which still remains to elevate the wor- | every true and tender heart, every fair and saintly spirit, have contributed, 


ship it evi kes. und ¥ l h, never h ing, never resting, onw a through the ages is dvanc- 
In ‘‘ Law and Miracle” the Rev. D. J. Ferguson seems afraid to nmit 1¢ to its consummation.” ‘‘ Union with God ”’ is the apotheosis of, humani- 

! g | 
himself definitely. Christianity being based not upon the outward but the | ty. ‘rincipal Caird remarks, was seen in Jesus 


inward, miracles to him have no evidential value ; power to work a miracle‘ ie divinely transformed. But what in 





; is no evidence of the possession of spiritual truth. He does not, however, it possibility in every man. Becom- 
e 
maintain that miracles are impossible ; nor, though holding that the Gospels — ing n do not transcend, but only realize, 


livine elements. 


[pieensee: 2. 





took their rise out of a mass of floating tradition distant in point of time from S 
5 the events narrated, that they are unhistorical. Tle writes of them as belong- he volume may be mentioned ‘‘ Home- 
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' Cy n he Rey. Thomas Rain, in which the super 
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) T 
( ! | r » Dr S , } r 
‘* Imm t eX- 
! d of t | \ ( 

! \ ry} ] to which t] 
" 1 t} \\ 1 er Conte 1 t reed 
t hic! ! juired t t J S h Se how- 
{ no | to th x It ) ’ mmple diver ¢ 
t ! inst 1d t he We inster Confess } 
le eile aad e altogether different from th 1. 
( Dy i rul ut a direct challenge | been given t 
the ( v hoa tel ize the 1 leas or cast them out In 
( h re ited rt ithors of the sermons may 
" 1 i liberal thei ( they may pull it vna ut their 

; . —s 
‘ on sermo I ris ( In ll caurcn i Vv 
of S 

lvt j i (1 I. Rouam; New Yorl J. W. Bouton.) 

Che cont Va t bet n the literary quality and the art quality of this 
forem ! lical of its kind reveals the abnormal position of all such - 
] t | \ t ( 1O n into books by a more or less 

ler th tof 1 rarv i rest 1 g to pres nt themselves as ex- 
ul ol {7t | ! been very serious in its department 
of authors : lL its letter-pre now exhales into what is as near nothing- 
ne 1S iy be, witl tish articles on the young lady copyists at th 

’ , 

Louvre, par y Wri 1 for t? | withou shade of right in a criti- 
cal journal ; with gossamer pages in which the theatres are rallied; and with 
topheavy efforts to elevate Victor Hugo into a painter. Papers of this dk 

| ’ : I l Hg 
of value are used cement for a series of magnificent etchings, in the highest 
legree attractive to pi -buyers which it is proposed to force into the 
purview Of book-buyer A rdingly there are found, ndwiched into 
d y literary far: plat r sot l, so indicative of experi- 

I peri 
, | height 1 depths in t t, that th cholder whose tion tl 

‘ ] | } +] , 

i l i ) J this meal every tir n 
1 y of flasl ind airy w ng, desperately amal vated wit! tec . 
_ ‘ th ] "< | ( ] l 
} cers tne ) - 1 mm \ ] i¢ ) t 
liter y uarter] Why t n houl rt uart i | Class it 
is for, i t at first apparent to the ex ts in fine-arts, but the advantage of 

] | s 
} | . y + y "\t ry ’ } — = } 
book-buve1 ney is very nt to the print-publishet Ihe literary 
quat t rar v1 t, and in attaining a } tion on the book- 
helf there , 1 lect ! to cre for their reports of the state of 
I t } But tl bold bravura and a strategy which cannot but 

; ‘ 1. ‘ r > , 

ex t admiura in prese gy t reports of art in the form of etchi v- 

. ’ : ’ 

’ foli veakly disguised as bo , With such an air of good faith that they 
P l from t ny of co!l rs to the army of readers, desert from the 
’ aap . .. ‘ 

exp to the bil opalll Lrev from the ullery to g t upon the helf. 

; ' ot , 
a) ~ ft pre of its ipp¢ in imong the quarteriies at ll, 


cunning as to account for the 





converts it mal mong those who only dream of buying books. There is one 
e‘ch the present volume justifying any lover of the pure impressional 
st ih { tre I nt of Her the painter repr ented, S not ex- 
ctly er th no nd ¢ pic is, aiming rather at gleam than 
pe bil r { rather than translucent, and having little more 
lood than a curd; the etching by Courtry from his ‘* Fountain” 
restores to the artist the qu e loses, | has circulating everywhere be- 
neath its surface a tissue of flooding veins ; it possesses carnation in addition 
to th Ilvery quality which H ‘ ck It carries the interpretation of 
pure flesh almost into the sacred region of apocalyptic revelation. The tex- 
rate and shrink and swe upon the eye, leaves the 
uge of the fluctu ting form continually indeterminate. 





Rembrandt inter ikes by its 


of what is aimed at, in defiance of all rules pro- 


tive drawing: a hand and foot without 


out construc 


arm 





with a broken humerus, are set into 


goitre, an 


composi of fairy-land opulence and op trating charm. here are 
others tifying other loves and foibles. eopold Fi ng introduces a 
mar froma cee rete ‘Dies to collection, 





f the old pastel ; in this etching the fleece of a 


irrounding 


otean siyle > this 


is very sufficiently indicated by a space of pure white paper, s 
t of flesh-tints and draperies. Unger’s P1 


lapdog 


certain arrangemen 


time applied to a stout old piece of animal-painting by Snyders, gives solidity 
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t her page ‘* Lucretia,” a rich bit of color f 1 Rembrandt; ‘* The 
luceler r sacchari: delicacy of Watteau ‘“The Meuse,” a yaporous 
Kk | nda ‘* Forest Scene velvety Hobbima, ar ) many examples 
ot tility and ~P bility of et hing. ni le et Guzman d’Al. 
i S a plate in in-fort snow rth prot nd resonant ind iron 
} iveness attainable by the needle, wh in the hand of such In expert as 
\ it illustrates a paint by R 1 positivist of practical force, 
Ww e ‘Sebastian’ braces the eye among the sweet inanities of the Luxem- 
bourg; the proprietors of Z’4741 cently arranged an exhibition of the works 
f Ribot—an indigent laborer who taught himself painting by cand!elight in 

1 garret—and the drawings reproduced in these pages do some justice to a 
! of deep artistic conscience and a painter made up of very stern stuff. In 
his sketches tl neuage of the hands alone, as « ed ina dozen little dramas 
singularly fresh and eloquent, gives a new vision of the possible expressiveness 
of ture There are seven etched plates, besides fifty designs in the text, 
devoted to the Salon of the present year, and going to show that it was not 
| vanity Of >the ** Makers of Pearl-Beads at Venice,” by Ramus after 


Van Haanen, showing a pretty docile imitation of Velasquez's ‘‘ Spinners 





Retrieving,” a workmanlike hunting ce after Philippe Rousseau, by 
G rerel ; and ‘* Isle-les-Villenoy,” a scrul by landscape with artful catching 
f rhts on the I ding planes of distance, by Yon, are the most meritori- 
ous where ail are good 

M. Burty’s article on this Salon is what is called chaff, in two senses: it 
voids giving us solid meat of criticism, and it finds irresistible dramatic sul. 
ject in pointing out the pranks of an inexperienced republican administration, 


Mitchell 


letters in the face of the ¢ 


How Deputy to flutter a handful of clamorous artists’ 


ler-Secretary of State Turquet 
g , and Van Marcke 
out his ‘‘Salammbo” from the 
filled 
and another with Cordays, and had like to have 
their 


nationalities’ offe 


ham be y, and how Un 


blundered in answering him; how Vollon, Bouguereau 


resigned from the jury, and Ferrier cut 


upil’s ; how the ‘ grouping ” 
Marats 


warriors to 


th 
lamver WILA 


juestrian straddle in one room and horses to 


lop in a second; how the 
lonists, causing Munkaecsy to retire altogether; and how, 
Ministry of Art had made 


g to and insulted by the academician 


‘ gre uy ing by nded the 


in short, a demo- 


cratic ducks and drakes of the Salon, and been at 


once insulti: s—all this is too exquisite a 
but he mich? LArt 


ut nC might 
and that the pub- 





comedy to esca Burty’s keen eye, remember that 


ends him to a gallery not as a farce-writer but as a judge, 


lic look for an estimate of what is permanent about a Salon, not what is 
ephemeral. In this notice, it is to be observed, as elsewhere among the con- 
tri ions, there is occasional attention to American items: the reward by 
honorable mention of Messrs. Picknell and St. Gaudens is chronicled, as w: 

last year that of Mr. Sargent. Of Miss Cassatt, a contributor to the exhibi- 
tion of impressionists, it is editorially remarked that, in her picture of a 


lelled 
, wife of the 


in front is well moc 


Merritt 


» young girl viewed in profile 
7 gg ] 


Anna 





in full light, w Lea 


picture-cleaner of that name who recently died in London, receives credit 
for her goodness and assiduity ; but it is hardly correct to mention as ‘‘ the 


wife whose intelligence he had formed” a lady who, at the time of her mar- 
and artistic mas uired, and 


not those of the pi 


riage, had social position, wealth, tery already acqg 


whose relations to her husband were certainly ‘otected. 


The conspicuous American débutant of the year, Mr. Picknell, is thus al- 
7 f the 


l are the most highly gifted, ster have 





luded to by Burty : 


Sargent and Mr. 
of individual] acquirement.” 
astic as that of 


his last article 


‘“* An American, Mr. Picknell, has here a certain ‘Concarneau Road,’ all 
white with dust between green banks, which by its illusion attracts you vio- 
lently ; this painting proceeds from the enameller’s furnace, perhaps, but it 
has got out of its pumice-stonings and glazings a certain deceptive effect and 

a tone-force to which we have not been accustomed since De amps.” 


various Americans we have mentioned, Mr. 
Picknel shown pri of 
but hardly so 


Arts, 


This is friendly support, enthusi- 


Marquis de Chennevieres, ex-Director of Fine who “fl 


for the Gazette observes : 
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